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PREFACE. 

Much to my own astonishment, the brief and hurried papers 
lately printed in various periodicals, setting forth some of my own 
impressions and experiences of the world we live in, have attracted 
much kindly notice ; and so many friends have advised me to col- 
lect these stray leaves into one sheaf, that I have now done so, 
although I still must plead the haste and pressure of a more than 
usually crowded life to excuse the many imperfections of the work. 
Nor do I pretend that, with any amount of time or quiet, I should 
be competent to give judgment, ex cat?iedra, upon the social successes 
or solecisms I have noted. Who is competent ? For while, in many 
ways, society is regulated by a code formed, indeed, by itself, but 
none the less of Draconian severity, society' is, on the other hand, an 
aggregate ot several thousands, or hundreds of thousands, of indi- 
viduals, and each individual is, in some respects, a law unto him or 
herself , and, as ours is eminently a free country, what may appear 
quite right and justifiable to A, may arouse the anatTiema mara- 
ruitha ot B ; whilst C, smiling cynically at both, pltimes himself 
(ipoii having found the veritable Juste milieu. 

Aad, speaking of the thousands or the hundreds of individuals 
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who, in our g^eat City of New York, comprise what is called society, 

I was edified by noticing, the other day, that somebody, less afraid 
of the etUhedra than myself, stated in the public prints that to speak 
of the " upper ten thousand " was a sad misnomer, since there were 
actually only about four hundred persons in society in New York, 
and that you could not go beyond this magic circle without touching 
some pitch, such as hard work, humble origin, ignorance of ancestry, 
or such like disgrace ! 

I read these words with a smile and a sigh, for it seems to me 
such a pity that America should wish to .deny herself the virtues of 
her defects. We have not the treasures, or the traditions, or the 
calm serenity of monarchies which, for a thousand years, have been 
crystallizing and conserving all the treasures of civilized Time. 
Society, with us, is not, cannot be, the quiet growth of changeless 
aristocratic customs and unwritten law. I am not saying that the 
fixed facts over there are more desirable than the rapid growth over 
here ; but I do say that each condition has its merits and its de- 
merits, and that, so long as we cannot rid ourselves of the changeful, 
chaotic, transitory nature of our social condition, it is highly desir- 
able that we should cling to the breadth, the generosity, the sweet 
charity, which should be the virtue of such faults ; and so long as 
we cannot attain to the grandeur of Versailles or Buckingham Palace, 
or tread our own halls with the consciousness that twenty generations 
of noble ancestors have trod them before us, let us not make haste to 
tack to our new robes the fads of prejudice, narrowhess, short- 
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sightedness and contemptuous intolerance, that are the defects of the 

virtues of hereditary aristocracy. 

We Americans stand before the world as the Object Lesson of 
the Ages. A great people, a great country, unlimited opportunities, 
holding the inheritance of courage and self-respect, which led our 
ancestors from all the certainties of civilization to the unknown haz- 
ards of a savage land, let us not throw away the independence they 
so dearly bought ; let us have the courage of our convictions, and 
let us build up, not only our social, but our political, our moral, our 
educational systems, upon the lines of broadest benevolence, of true 
human brotherhood, of sweet, wholesome respect for labor and the 
laborer, and of Christian law and order 

These are my convictions ; these are my ideals ; here is my stand- 
point ; and whatever else, dear reader, you may find between the 
covers of this little book, do not forget that this creed underlies 
every utterance. 
Mrs. 




May, 1888. 
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DANGER TO ROSEBUDS. 

Americans are wont to claim that their women are 
the most comprehensively charming women of any in the 
world, combining the fair purity of the English face with 
the grace of the French fipfure, and the Andalusian feet 
and hands, and adding to this beautiful exterior a quick- 
ness of intellect, and aptness of speech, and a noble 
honesty of purpose, again combining the Gallic and 
Saxon blood. 

This varied charm of person and mind is, no doubt, 
largely owing to the mingling of races peculiar to the 
United States, where every nationality under the sun has 
found a home, and where, freely intermingling with each 
other, they have, in the survival of the fittest, evolved a 
new race which should be the crown of all humanity. 
Is it? 

Leaving the question for Echo, let us turn from the 
abstract to the concrete, and look at the American girl, 
since k is she that is the woman of the near future ; and 
upon her depends the championship of the belt of beauty, 
whose conditions require so much more than the cestus 
of Venus. 

The American girl — is she beautiful? Yes. Is she 
bright ? None more so. Is she well educated ? She 
appears so. 

Is she sweet, and gentle, and innocent, and guileless ? 
Is she a dutiful and docile daughter ? 
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The answer no longer flows readily from the pen, 
since neither Yes nor No will meet the case. 

Sweet she is, and with a piquant sweetness far more 
attractive than the honey sweetness of a stupid woman. 
And gentle ? We'll pass that word. And innocent and 
guileless ? A foreigner, well able to judge in such a 
matter, has said that the American girl has the freest 
manners and the purest heart of all the women in the 
world ; and the epigram is truth, a glorious truth a 
wonderful truth ! 

The innocence of ignorance cannot be hers, for her 
very quickness of apprehension leads her to study, to 
ponder, and to assimilate the models surrounding her 
from her infancy. It is safe to say that the New York 
girl of ten knows far more of the world and its wicked 
ways than the English or German girl of twenty, or the 
French girl when she becomes a wife. 

Children, with us, are released from the nursery almost 
as soon as they can walk ; they are elaborately dressed 
and allowed to exhibit their clothes and their smartness 
to all mamma's visitors, and to sit at the table with papa 
and his friends, when the wine goes round and tongues 
are loosed. 

The girl's pure heart remains, and protects her from 
much ; but she cannot fail to imbibe the knowledge of 
evil and acquire a certain glib indifference in speaking 
of it, which must convey a very false impression to one 
who has not made her a study. 

It is a pretty fashion to all our debutantes of each 
season — the rosebuds. But, oh, the pity of it ! How 
often these rosebuds, exposed to the mephitic heat and 
flaring gaslight of the assembly-room, and severed from 
the parent stem, droop and wither, or open wide their 
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half-grown calices into pallid, scentless, undeveloped 
roses, missing all the maturity of perfect growth ? 

And is she a dutiful and docile daughter? 

One result of the almost miraculous growth of society 
in our New World is the social gulf often lying between 
parents and children. A man who, forty years ago, re- 
tailed groceries, or cordage, or shoes, in the Swamp, is 
to-day a millionaire of the Avenue. A shrewd, industri- 
ous, prudent man, with a dear, good woman for a wife — 
a woman who has done her full share in the making of 
his fortune, and knows exactly how many cents go to the 
dollar, and in what stall of Fulton Market she can buy 
Sunday^s roast most economically. 

Twenty years ago she, stung by the social bee, began 
driving her husband up-town, and in six or eight migra- 
tions has brought him to the point he now occupies, and 
where he will probably remain until he is conducted to 
Greenwood or Wood lawn. 

But it is ever so much easier to move into a new house 
than into a new sphere, and both Mr. and Mrs. Salter 
remain to-day essentially what they were forty years ago 
— most respectable, worthy and good-hearted persons, 
honestly trying to harmonize themselves with their new 
surroundings, and thankful at night to lay off the new 
clothes and the new manners that have fidgeted them all 
day long. Half-way from the Swamp to the Avenue a 
daughter has been born to this couple, and, in the light 
thrown by much yellow-covered literature upon Mrs. 
Salter's path, is named Rose Matilda, shortened to Mattie 
by the mother and to Millie by the young lady herself. 

From the moment of her birth Millie has been culti- 
vated like a lily of the garden — to toil not, nor to give 
thought to the source of her beautiful garb ; simply to 
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look pretty, to shed a perfume of refinement through the 
home, and to allow herself to be admired. She has been 
to a French school ; she has had masters in every ac- 
complishment ; she has been abroad and shopped in 
Paris, and has brought home toilets whose price her 
mother cannot help mentioning to a few admiring friends. 

Millie's friends are young people of her own age, afflu- 
ence and antecedents. They discuss with each other 
scenes and persons of whom their parents know little or 
nothing. They have their own slang, their own allu- 
sions, their own habits of speech and life. They move 
upon a plane distinctly removed from that of their pa- 
rents, who have, in fact, no plane at all, passing their 
lives in a futile effort to sit upon two stools at once, and 
frequently slipping between them to the ground. 

Millie is a kind-hearted little girl. If her mother is 
ill, she will sit beside her and give up an evening's en- 
joyment to keep her company ; but if mamma inquires 
whom she expected to meet, and with whom she would 
have danced, or from whom is the letter she furtively 
peruses during her watch, she is promptly given to un- 
derstand that hers was an indiscreet inquiry, and she had 
better compose herself to sleep. 

When mother and daughter go into society together, 
Millie arranges her own toilet without consultation, and 
then goes to make a severe scrutiny of mamma's appear- 
ance, revising and altering her costume and ornaments, 
and not forgetting some incisive hint as to what she is to 
say and what not to say to those she meets. 

Can a girl whose life is laid upon these lines be called 
dutiful, obedient, or respectful ? 

And if she is none of these, can we quite wonder } 
And is it not partly the mother's own fault ? How many 
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women, whether they have come up from the Swamp or 
are merely growing old-fashioned and losing their inter- 
est in the world, allow themselves to be set aside and 
dethroned by the rising generation, accepting the dicta- 
tion of their children as law, and taking the back seat in 
all ways ! 

So many parents do this, and inflict real injury upon 
the children they all but worship. 

It is an acknowledged grievance of American society 
that it is governed by girls and boys, and that the elders 
are neither wanted nor expected at the majority of social 
gatherings. To be sure, of late years, since we have 
accepted so many of our English cousins* manners and 
customs, it is considered " bad form " for a young lady 
or a young girl to go to certain places without a chap- 
eron ; but, once arrived at her destination, the chaperon 
is relegated so closely to the wall that one expects to see 
her grow into it like a Japanese ivy ; and Millie emanci- 
pates herself most thoroughly, until it is, in her opinion, 
time to go home. 

But there are a great many gatherings to which chap- 
erons are not invited, and there are many occasions, 
both by day and evening, when the Millies are left abso- 
lutely to their own devices, are allowed to manage their 
own affairs, and dispose of their own time in a perfectly 
uncontrolled fashion. 

"Where is Miss Millie ?" asks a friend calling upon 
the mother. 

" I don't know. She went out after breakfast, and did 
not leave word when she should be back. Likely enough 
she will lunch with some of her friends. She often 
does." 

And when Millie does return, silent, abstracted and 
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uncommunicative, her mother does not dream of de- 
manding an account of her day, of whom she has seen, 
where she has been, or of what she is thinking and plan- 
ning. 

In the evening some gentleman calls, asks at the door 
for Miss Millie, is shown into the drawing-room, and re- 
ceived by that young lady alone, and so passes the even- 
ing ; or, if the mother should have visitors and entertain 
them in that same room. Miss Millie, hardly making any 
pretense, withdraws her friend to another room, or to the 
piano, or an alcove, where their murmured conversation 
shall be inaudible. 

Perhaps the gentleman invites Millie to the theatre, 
to a concert, or an art exhibition ; perhaps to lunch at 
Delmonico's next day, or even to supper after the opera. 
She accepts, arranges the p/ace of meeting, and settles 
the whole thing with no reference to her mother, or to 
any authority beyond her own ; and when she caielessly 
mentions, next day, that she is going out with Mr. So-and- 
so in the evening, her mother only pleads that she will 
wrap herself warmly and not be late home. 

When at last she is ready to choose among her ad- 
mirers the one to whom she will commit her whole life 
and happiness, she accepts him, receives his ring and his 
kiss, and perhaps is privately engaged to him for days 
or weeks before she mentions it to her parents. 

" I wasn't sure that I really meant to marry him, and 
I thought, if 1 should change my mind, it would save 
lots of worry if nobody knew it but myself." 

Thus argued a rosebud of our acquaintance, men- 
tioning to her mother that she had been engaged for a 
month, and that a ring which she had more than once 
refused to account for was really a betrothal gift. 
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And yet, Millie is as modest, as pure-hearted, and as 
honorable as any girl or woman under the sun. 

Where, then, is her danger ? 

The danger of losing a part of her natural dower of \ 
attractiveness — the danger of Caesar's wife — because, 
though innocent, she was not "above suspicion." The 
danger of dispelling the sweet and gracious atmosphere 
in which all maidenhood should be shrined. 

Look at a high-bred English girl, and you will see 
that aureole of maidenhood in its perfection ! although 
certain charms belonging to our own dear girls are miss- 
ing there, and, perhaps, " I don't know ; I will ask 
mamma," will become a little monotonous if carried 
too far. 

But why should not our girls claim the dewy freshness 
of those English girls as part of their heritage from the 
mother country ? Why throw aside one weapon in their 
arsenal of charms ? 

Be bright, dear girls, be cliic, be able to take care of 
yourselves, but do not divest yourselves of that irresistible ; 
appeal to the tenderness of all hearts, that lies in your 
very incompetence to take care of yourselves in certain 
other ways. 

You are, by nature, "composed of every creature's 
best ;" then see to it that you claim all your heritage, 
and let your pure-heartedness never again be bracketed 
with bold manners. 

A rosebud should lie close-folded in her calyx, un- 
tempted by ardent sun or softening rain, until the full 
maturity is attained, and in some glorious morning she 
becomes freely "queen rose in the rosebud garden of 
girls," 
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What is it? 

Is it wrong ? 

If so, who is to blame ? 

How very few, even of those who very diligently 
pursue this pastime, ever give an answer to this simple 
query, What is it ? 

Worcester says it is " playing at love," but then Wor- 
cester's definition of the noun " Flirt " is so very blunt 
and uncompromising that one feels a reluctance to ac- 
cept his definition of any of its derivatives. Look it out 
for yourselves, please. Well, playing at love ! But then 
again, What is love ? 

Is it something like the dodo, the unicorn, the griffin 
and the phoenix — creatures which either never existed, 
or exist only in tradition ? 

The ideal love was, of course, the attractive bringing 
together of the one man and the one woman who, alone 
of all the world, were the perfect mates for each other — 
the Adam accepting his Eve as the helpmeet created for 
him, the Eve giving herself to the Adam because there 
is (to her) no other man in the world, no other purpose 
in her creation. We all remember how prettily Rousseau 
puts it : " To the woman who loves, there is no man in 
the world ; the one she loves is more than a man, and all 
others are — nothing." 
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If love, then, is such a unique and solemn phase of 
hfe, how can any sort of play be founded upon it ? 

People don't play at death, or at birth, or at old age, 
or poverty ; why should they play at love ? Simply be- 
cause the world has lost, at least in its great centres, the 
true knowledge of love. The sacred and solemn word 
has become debased to stand for the lowest and vilest of 
human passion, or cheapened into the sign of a frivolous 
and selfish fancy, or thrown like an ill-fitting garment 
over a mercenary and dishonest pretense. 

Since, then, love is a thing of naught among us, how 
can we play at it ? We do not, and the lexicographer is 
himself a thing of naught. We play at the conventional 
tradition of a love whose very identity is forgotten. We 
play at love as a corrupt French Court played at shep- 
herdesses and dairymaids and their swains, where 
Watteau designed their costumes, and Rabelais, their 
conversation. 

They did not imitate the simple manners, the frugal 
diet, the early hours, the industry, self-denial and obedi- 
ence of the real shepherds and dairymaids, but only 
dressed after the false ideal of how such folk might have 
looked. And so flirtation, leaving alone all the noble and 
grand habits of a true love, only imitates (and that 
weakly) the fashion of what, in our degenerate fancy, 
stands for love. 

Is it wrong ? 

Sometimes yes, unutterably wrong ; sometimes no, 
on the principle that it is not wrong to gamble for 
counters which both parties know to be worthless ! It 
is cruelly wrong when a man, attracted by the fresh 
beauty of a young girl coming into society from a con- 
vent school, or the quiet country home where she has 
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been trained by a loving mother in utter ignorance of 
anything more worldly than Miss Yonge's story-books, 
or Lamartine's verses, approaches her with mock sym- 
pathy in her gentle tastes and pursuits, listening to her 
prattle as if it were a revelation from Parnassus, leads 
her on to fancy here is the kindred spirit she has 
dreamed of in her inmost fancy, until she gradually 
confides more and more of her innocent wishes and 
hopes to the cynic who laughs at her in his sleeve, and 
encourages her with eye and voice. 

The evening ends, and the girl goes home to dream 
and wonder — to anticipate, she knows not what, to turn 
over the new page in her life's 'story, whose record will 
give tone to all that follow it ; and the man, flicking the 
ash from his last cigar, smiles half jeeringly, half shamed, 
as he recalls the platitudes he has talked and listened to 
as if they were his daily study ; and as he throws aside 
the stump of the Habana, burned to give him a few mo- 
ments' pleasure, he mutters : 

" Poor little simpleton ! She's got to learn to take 
care of herself !" 

And the next time they nieet he gives her another 
lesson, until the course is finished, and Innocent gradu- 
ates — if she is lucky, as a flirt, quite capable of taking 
care of herself, and of somebody else also ; and if she 
be unlucky, as a disappointed, humiliated creature, 
doubting her own attractions, doubting the truth of 
every man she meets, half disgusted with a world she 
cannot comprehend, half ready to enter upon some des- 
perate role whereby to assert herself, and conquer and 
then reject the man who has so abased her in her own 
eyes ! 

And Flirtation, is wrong, wastef ully and extravagantly 
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wrong, when it cripples and deadens the energies of a 
young man's life, and hinders his rising up to take his 
place among men. 

No doubt this class of sufferers is small, for a man, lo 
be hurt by the caprices of a flirt, must believe her to be 
sincere ; and there are so few men nowadays who believe 
anything, and especially who credit any woman, barring 
their mothers, to be worthy of serious belief. 

Still, there are some — some few men who conserve the 
traditions of young manhood in the antique days — who 
still fancy that youth should respect and defer to age, 
should be willing to accept the experience of those who 
have gone before, should be filled with noble purposes 
and aims, should abhor and shun what is base or sordid 
or vile, should give its strength to making the world bet- 
ter and wiser, and should aim to so live as to leave an 
honorable name behind. 

" Yes, there are a few such men left among us, even 
in our great modern Babylon ; there are a few, and not 
all young men either, but some who, giving their lives to 
noble uses in art, literature, and kindred pursuits, stand 
out from the weak and turbid flood overwhelming the 
landmarks, as beacons to show that the standard is not 
yet lost. 

And such a man as this is, by his very virtues, the 
helpless victim of a flirt who knows her business, and 
knows her man. The very loftiness of his own nature 
makes him believe in hers. His own scorn and abhor- 
rence of a lie make him incapable of perceiving her 
falsity. His own intensity and earnestness of purpose 
blind . him to her fick]!eness and inconsequence. His 
nature is sterling coin, and he cannot imagine that hers 
is base metal until the infinitesimal film of silver 
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comes off upon his fingers, and he stares at the tarnished 
blot beneath. Have not you seen this devil's work 
going on ? 

Have not you seen Lamia, whose serpent scales we 
recognize so well, although to less instructed eyes they 
look like harmless ornaments, charming young' Lycius 
to the neglect of all his nobler aims and truer friends ? 
and have not we smiled and shrugged our shoulders, and 
turned away, saying : " Lamia is getting up a new flirta- 
tion ! Poor Lycius, he actually believes in her !" And 
need we ask, Is this wrong ? 

And who is to blame ? Of course, in these instances 
one will not hesitate to say that the man of the world 
who blights the young girl's opening life, or the experi- 
enced flirt who thwarts and embitters the noble man's 
current of existence, is the one to blame ; and yet this 
apparently simple answer is so superficial ! 

Society is governed by laws more rigid than those of 
the Medes and Persians, and in so far it is a Despotism ; 
but these rigid laws are framed by Society itself, and 
each member of it has his or her voice in the framing, 
and in so far it is a pure Republic. If, then. Society — 
that is, you, my dear madam, you, my dear sir — exer- 
cised its constitutional power, and opposed Flirtation ; if 
you said openly that FHrtation is — Wrong? No. Stupid? 
No. Demoralizing and injurious to Society ? No. None 
of these are sufficient condemnation to effect the pur- 
pose ; but say that Flirting is had form^ say that it is 
old-fashioned, and provincial, and vulgar, and obsolete, 
and you will see Flirtation laid aside as swiftly as apple- 
bees, and husking frolics, and noontide dinners — things 
that fifty years ago were the ways of some of the best 
people, and which now we scarcely recognize by name. 
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Therefore, if you, and you, and you, could stop this 
wrong by exercising your power as a Society legislator, 
and do not do it, is" it not you who are to blame? 

And there is a deeper grade of Flirtation than those 
already touched upon, and — oh, the pity of it — a broader 
and a lower one ! This is the flirtation of married per- 
sons with each other, or with those upon whom they have 
no right to exercise their powers. 

And here, surely, there can be no " playing at love," 
if love is the honorable attraction of man and woman, 
seeing in each other the partners of a perfect life ; for 
true love was never rooted in dishonor, and for the hus- 
band or the wife to play at dishonor, however lightly, de- 
serves another name than Flirtation. 

This is, as everybody will confess, the correct theory 
of married flirtations, but what is the practice ? 

Ask our divorce courts, ask that palefaced, sorrowful 
wife, ask that embittered and rebellious husband, ask 
those terrible truth-tellers who now and again rise up 
from the very lap of Society and ruthlessly turn against 
their foster-mother, using their position as favored chil- 
dren to discover and flaunt abroad her most intimate 
weaknesses. 

It is an old, old story. Our grandparents had it in 
the Spectator and in " Junius," our fathers and mothers 
in the " Potiphar Papers," and in the pages of Thack- 
eray ; in our own day we have not one giant, but a score 
j of little Jeremiahs, lifting up their voices to cry, Woe ! 
J upon the corruption of their generation, at home and 
I abroad. And of all forms of corruption, there is proba- 
\ bly none more dangerous, none more alluring, none more 
\ contagious, than the practice of flirtation among married 
•. people. Just for the very reason that it can have no 
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excuse of honorable courtship, it is impossible to say 
where it begins, or where is the boundary line between it- 
self and that familiar, cheerful intimacy more appropriate 
to married than to smgle persons. A maiden is supposed 
to be reserved and discreet with every man until she is 
invited by some one to accept him as a suitor, and if 
she oversteps these limits, may fairly be set down as en- 
gaging in a flirtation ; but the married woman, set 
beyond the pale of courtship, and supposed to have no 
intention or desire of attracting any man's admiration, 
has naturally more freedom of action toward men, and 
if she chooses to abuse this freedom, has more oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

Have you heard that the foundations of the State 
House in one of our great cities are so honeycombed by 
:lie unseen ravages of white ants that the whole struc- 
ture may have to come down ? 

It IS a parable for us all to consider, all we who love 
our country, who love her fair structures, her fair women, 
her fair future 
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When Paddy was asked if he could play the violin, 
he said : 

*' Yis, sure. ' 

Asked if he had ever tried, he made reply : 

" No ; but sorra the day or night he couldn't do what 
an O'Rafferty could !" 

Is not this simple rule of action very much the basis 
of most of the marriages at which we so complacently 
assist nowadays? 

" So you are to be married, my dear," says Millie's 
grandfather, coming to Babylon to bring his handsome 
wedding gift, and thinking to fold a little good advice 
in with it. 

'* Oh, yes, grandpapa, at Grace Church, and the bishop 
will perform the ceremony, and Charlie has secured every 
orchid in town for the decorations.*' 

" Well, my dear, it is a very serious step " 

" Indeed it is, grandpa ! Why, you know the Nor- 
mandie was two days overdue, and I nearly went crazy, 
and so did mamma, for all my things were on board — 
gown, vail, fan— oh, everything ! and we knew that Genie 
Vane had sent out her order the mail after mine ; and, 
good gracious, if the Normandie had been lost, and her 
things got here first, and she had all the glory of wearing 
Worth's new style of corsage for brides before I did — 
oh. I can scarcely breathe now for thinking of it !" 
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" And the dressmakers would all have been too busy 
in making mourning for the hundreds of mourners to 
attend to your orders,'' says Miss Eunice, Millie's maiden 
aunt, who has come down with grandpapa to bring gifts 
and attend the wedding. 

** Mourners !" echoes Millie, blankly. 

" Yes. If the Normandie had been lost, several hun- 
dred lives would probably have also been lost !" 

" Oh, auntie ! how can you ? And the day before my 
wedding, too !" 

So Millie and Charlie are married by the bishop, and 
go to Delmonico's for the wedding feast, and drive away 
amid a shower of rice, copious enough to feed a China- 
man for a week, and all goes " merry as a marriage-bell." 

The weeks go on. Millies differ, and so do Charlies, 

but, taking the average of our young people, the girls are 

brought up to care for nobody but themselves, to feel that 

somebody — generally papa — is bound to provide them 

with a home, a carriage — at least for occasions — with 

) clothes and spending money, and to see that they go 

\ everywhere and have everything that other girls have. 

Also, there is a mother, or some one in her place, who is 

to care for the house, to entertain the general guests, to 

contrive that Millie and the special guests are left to 

I themselves, and, generally speaking, to take charge of 

; the domestic and social machinery ; Millie, meantime, 

/devoting herself to her own exclusive pursuits and 

[ friends. 

The average Charlie, however, has not been trained 
in the school of self-effacement, self-denial, patietice and 
industry that would fit him to supply the place of papa 
and mamma to the fair Millie. 

He also has been accustomed to having life made 
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four-in-hand set, and they stopped at Jerome Park for 
a late luncheon. 

And Charlie, being a gentleman, does not complain of 
his wife ; but he doesn't mind if the Megatherium even- 
ings and the Vivamus evenings, and some other evenings, 
keep him out pretty late, and pretty often ; and after a 
while he learns to stop the stream of angry complaint that 
greets his earliest hours with rough counter-charges, and, 
perhaps, a muttered word or two that could not be 
spelled. And so the jarring, shaky connubial car goes 
jostling along, until both parties learn to bear their share 
of the discomfort in sullen indifference, finally settling 
into careless* companionship ; or else one or the other 
jumps out, maimed for life, or both agree to knock the 
car to pieces, and make game of the doves that drew it. 

So much for marriage that never was marriage, be- 
cause of the unfitness of those who married. But there 
is another — good heavens ! there are a score of other 
forms of disastrous marriage. There is that where two 
persons, sincerely attached, meaning to do their duty, 
and having a clear, if limited, idea of what that duty 
is, marry before one or both have developed the traits 
of maturity. 

Suppose the husband becomes an honest, common- 
place man, attentive to his business, and, as time goes on, 
contracting his horizon to the ideas, phraseology, hopes 
and fears of that business. The wife meantime, with 
leisure and opportunity, reads, thinks and talks — of 
music, art, literature — of everything under the sun, and 
a great many things existing neither under the sun nor 
anywhere else. She, of course, needs sympathy and 
companionship in these pursuits. Where shall she 
find it ? 
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finds it — a Deac "jfrci fri:::. a r y^;. ii;.': y,'ji*i*:t. Vj *tt*- 
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WelL, there are j/ienty other varietie*? of unhappy ruur- 
riages, and haply you who read may be able to furnish 
forth a si>ecimen more clearly than I car. for you. If so, 
God pity you, and let us together seek a remedy, if there 
is yet the hop)e of cure- 
Marriage is doubtless one of the most intricate, and 
one of the most im{X)rtant, studies of our day. More 
now than in any other day, for life is becoming yearly 
more complex and more difficult. Why, then, when sci- 
ence, politics, luxur)- of living — almost ever\thing else 
we are concerned with — has received such attention, and 
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is being -perfected by the ablest thought and keenest re- 
search of the world's best brains, why is marriage still 
allowed to remain the haphazard chance-medley it has 
become ? 

Why do not good jnothers — for there are such even 
yet in our great Babylon, and many, many such in our 
whole land — why do not they train their girls in the vir- 
tues of a wife pure et simple ? 

Why do they not point out that this relationship, above 
all other§, demands self-abnegation, patience, sweetness ; 
a gentle persistence in well-doing, a grand resolution to 
beai" the full share of the mutual burden without com- 
plaint, and without becoming a drudge or a slave ? 

And why are not our young men taught that in taking 
a wife they have pledged themselves to shelter and pro- 
tect the young thing they have taken from a mother's 
side, and that they are bound to self-denial, and to brave 
endurance, and to cheerful encouragement of faltering 
and ignorant effort ; to remembrance that he now stands 
instead of father and mother and home to the child who 
has, perhaps, wholly depended on these supports. And 
both husband and wife are to bear in mind that the years 
bring growth and change to all of us, and they are to 
watch jealously that the two lives make one growth in 
the same direction, in harmonious fellowship and in sym- 
pathetic affection. 

Instruct yourself, O wife, in what interests your hus- 
band, and while the plant is young and tender, train it to 
run on your own trellis. 

Interest yourself, O husband, in your wife's pursuits, 
and if they are frivolous and small, infuse some of your 
own strength into them, and give the airy bubbles a vig- 
orous impulse upward. 
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At all events, and at all cost, keep together: 

Remember that each must sacrifice something, and 
that a little cheerful generosity in so doing, at first, will 
make the need less in the future. 

Remember that your new firm does not add " Lim- 
ited '* to its style, that the co-partnership is for life and 
none of us know just when life comes to an end, and lay 
the foundations of lifelong happiness in the careful and 
conscientious work of the first months and years of mar- 
ried life. 

And for those who have seen those first years for ever 
pass away and have watched their glorious promise fade 
out m murky darkness, is there any hope for them ? 

Yes, the hope of strengthening and perfecting their 
own characters by noble and patient endurance. 

A sorrow grandly borne becomes a jewel. The nature 
that subdues itself and its circumstance can subdue all 
else in the world. 

Make of your married life a throne, and from it rule 
all weaker natures. 

*' And be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to even-song." 



CO-EDUCATION OF BOYS AND 

GIRLS. 

It is often stated, as an explanation of various eccen- 
tricities of conduct among the males of the rising gene- 
ration, that " Boys will be boys," and to this is some- 
times added, pithily, " And girls will be girls." 

If some carping critic will insist that these are truisms, 
I reply that a truism is a truth, so often forcing itself 
upon the attention 'of the world that we are a little tired 
of its face ; but that fact only proves how very true a 
truth it is. 

And while we are dealing with popular sayings, let 
us have one more, which seems to bear upon our sub- 
ject, viz. : 

The boy is father to the man, with its correlative : 
The girl is mother to the woman. 

We do not all know very much about boys and girls 
from personal experience, but we all consider ourselves 
fair judges of men and women ; and I think none of us 
who have lived with our eyes open can deny that man 
and woman are to each other disturbing influences — not 
necessarily disagreeable influences — in fact, rather the 
reverse, but certainly strong and positive influences — 
something like that of the moon over the tides, or the 
attraction of gravitation to the apple ; or, shall we mali- 
ciously add, of the snake to the silly little bird who can't 
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keep away from the fascinating danger, until the snake 
swallows the bird, and occasionally chokes himself to 
death in the doing. 

Look at a party of women, after dinner, waiting for 
the men to come from the dining-room. How they 
lounge, how they rest their tired smiling-muscles, how 
they don't mind if they do seem stupid, how they indulge 
j in yawns, or little spiteful remarks, or drowse, or look in 
I the mirror, or give way to ennid and low spirits. And see 
the dear creatures as the gentlemen at last appear ! 

Or, see the men alone in the dining-room, or in the 
smoking-room, or at their clubs. How they open the 
door and let out that wild beast that every man keeps 
chained and caged in the presence of women, and how 
the horrid creature laughs his hyena laugh as he finds 
himself at large, and is father of the stories, the jests, 
the songs, the disputes, the profanity, the hot arguments 
and bitter sneers and rude retorts that often make a 
man so hateful to his fellow-man, while he is so charm- 
ing to his counterpart — woman. 

Look at the extra touch the serenest clubman puts to 
his toilet, and general style, on ladies* day, and see how 
far more fascinating than usual Sorosis appears when gen- 
tlemen are invited to come and vote their sex a mistake ! 

But not to multiply instances of a truth nobody will 
deny, we perceive that man and woman do exercise an 
agitating influence upon each other's lives — it may be for 
good, and it may be for evil, but certainly for disturbance. 
And we have also consented that boys and girls are men 
and women in embryo, and that boys will be boys, and 
,' girls girls to the end of time. 

Coming, then, to the question of co-education, we are 
to decide whether this disturbing influence will be for 
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good or for evil during the years when both boys and 
girls are supposed to be fitting themselves for wise, 
well-educated, thoughtful and virtuous maturity. 

The advocates of co-education claim that the desire \ 
to appear well in each other's eyes will stir emulation 
and a generous rivalry on either side ; that the boys will 
desire to prove their hereditary claim to being the head 
of the woman, and that the girls will bestir themselves to i 
prove that they are not half such fools as the boys take > 
them to be. Also, it is claimed that companionship with 
girls will teach boys courtesy, and modesty, and personal 
neatness ; and that the girls will learn of the boys 
courage, physical activity, application and self-control. 
In fact, the idea seems to be to train up a new order of 
beings, wherein boys will be boys no longer, nor girls 
girls, but a new creature, with all the privileges of both 
sexes and the disabilities of neither. This hybrid, 
brought to maturity, will probably be the coming Woman 
who is to perform all man's duties, as well as her own, 
and so fill the sphere of both sexes, that man will become 
a mere unimportant detail of creation, and, in time, be 
eliminated altogether. 

But, in truth, has this Utopian dream proved itself fact 
in commonplace experience ? 

In the rural districts of our land co-education is not 
a theory, but an ordinary practice, simply because rural 
districts have neither children enough, nor money 
enough, to hire two teachers and provide two school- 
houses when one will do. And painful as it is to say it, 
and painful, as we hope it will be, to read it, it is a 
solemn fact, that childish innocence and ignorance of evil 
are unknown quantities in the problem worked experi- 
mentally out in these places. 
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A friend, living for several years in a sober New Eng- 
land village, told us of her horror when the sweet little 
\ daughter she had sent to the village school came home 
and asked her the meaning of words and actions she had 
heard and seen among her fellow-pupils. The mother, 
of course, saw the teacher at once, and she confessed 
that such things went on constantly, and were beyond 
her control. She could not be with the children at 
recess, or before and after school, or on the way to and 
from school ; and she closed her defense with the same 
old song, already quoted : " Boys will be boys, you 
know." 

Our friend, of course, removed her little daughter, 
but, being a thoughtful woman, pursued her inquiries 
among the mixed schools of the neighboring towns, and 
everywhere she heard the same stories, until one mother, 
after telling a pitiful experience in her own family, closed 
by saying : 

" I'd rather my girl should grow up without learning 
to read and write ; I'd rather she took her chances in a 
shop, or a family, or anywhere she goes to earn her living, 
than to run with that herd any longer." 

So much for co-education in the rustic innocence of 
the country. 

In cities and large towns there is another set of dan- 
gers. Making it our business to inquire, we found an- 
other friend whose children attended a school in a city. 
Asked how she liked the system, she emphatically said : 
Not at all. When Lucy went to a girls' school, she was 
quite content with a neat, pretty little gown and a linen 
collar and cuffs. Now, there was a constant Struggle on 
the young lady's part to adorn herself with ribbons and 
flowers, and such bits of jewelry as she could pick up, a 
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largely increased consumption of note-paper and sachet- 
powder, and she was far more impatient, and there was 
a constant alternation between feverish gayety and flip- 
pant self-content, and low spirits, tears and sullen moods. 

Finding the girl crying one day, the mother insisted 
on an explanation, and was finally informed that Johnny 
Morgan had walked off with Allie Ray after school, and 
pretended not to see her at all ; and she didn't care a 
bit, but Allie Ray was the hatefullest, meanest, etc., etc. 

As for the son, a charming,, gay young fellow of fif- 
teen, he so often brought home bad reports, that his 
father interviewed the teacher, and was told that " Tom 
was as bright a fellow'* as any lad in school, but was 
running behind in all his studies most shamefully. In 
fact, unless there was a good deal more book, and a good 
deal less Jennie, in his day's work, he had better leave 
the school before there was a mortifying intimation that 
he must do so. 

The case was laid before Tom, who candidly stated 
that as to sitting next to Jennie and giving his mind to 
anything else, it was out of the question, and he guessed 
he might as well leave. So he did, and although a boy's 
school was tried, the habit of inattention and idleness 
had grown with the growth of two or three years of the 
most plastic period of life, and Tom to-day must lay his 
very deficient education to Jennie, or, rather, to the un- 
wise wiseacres who put fire and tow together, hoping that 
they would do each other good ! 

Again, a young lady graduate of a so-called college, 
where young men and women are educated together, 
asked to give some little account of the course, said : 
" Oh, it was splendid ! The young ladies and young gen- 
tlemen took their books and went out in the orchard to 
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study together. They didn't speak to each other ; oh, 
no ! they were awfully particular about that ; but then 
they couldn't help looking, of course, and there was one 
gentleman — oh, he was a regular beauty, and had such a 
cunning little mustache just coming ; and he would go 
all round and pick out the best apple, and come and roll 
it right into your lap, and you sat on the ground ; and 
one day he sat down on a board across a wall, and it 
flew up and let him down on his back, and I just had to 
laugh, it was so comical !" 

Now, I will leave it to the verdict of any twelve 
women in the world, would it have been as " comical " if 
another girl had sat on a tilting board ? And did our 
informant probably know the lesson in hand as well, when 
she came to recite it, as if there had been no fascinating 
youth with a budding mustache in question ? 

And as for the emulation and " provoking each other 
to good works," it is all nonsense. The boy, in his crude 
pride of boyhood, does not believe that a girl can possi- 
bly be a rival in severe study ; and if some sturdy- 
natured and big - brained girl convinces him to the 
\ contrary, he does not emulate, he dislikes her. 

He feels the same impatient and annoyed aversion 
that, when the boy has become the man, he will feel to 
female politicians, and casuists and financiers — in fact, 
to all women who elbow him in his own sphere. 

Now, nothing is more sensitive than a woman's appre- 
ciation of the way a man regards her, and the girl is 
mother to the woman ; and if Gill finds that when she 
\ shows Jack to be ignorant and stupid in class, he goes 
\ off in the intermission to talk to simple little Daisy, and 
\ leaves her alone. Gill won't find the least desire to do it 
again, but will smile contentedly when Jack is called up to 
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rectify his problem, or to tell how many windmills there 
are in Cochin China, after she has said she doesn't know. 

So, the boys won't emulate the girls because, of 
course, a girl can't know as much as a boy, and if she 
does, she's hateful ; and the girls won't emulate the boys, 
because the boys won't like them so well if they do ! 

As for learning all each other's good points, and drop- 
ping all the bad points of either sex, is it not one of the 
truest of truisms that uneducated persons always pick up 
the evil of new surroundings before they do the good ? 

Do not the lower class of foreigners invariably learn 
to say Damn, before they do Thank you ? and does not 
the child, brought up by a nurse, always lisp bad English, 
although its parents may be the models of linguists ? 

Be sure that your girls, placed in schools with boys, 
will learn to be rough, domineering, abrupt, and, perhaps, 
a great deal worse. And your boys, learning a great deal 
of girls' petty, spiteful, weak little ways among them- 
selves, will lose that shy, unspoken faith in a girl's innate 
delicacy and tenderness and purity, which is the nascent 
chivalry of his sex, and one of the most charming and 
hopeful traits in a boy's nature. 

No, leave them, boys and girls alike, to give their 
young strength and energy to the study of books and 
the methodical training of the schools. The far more 
interesting study of each other will come later, and a 
well-informed, well-disciplined, fresh-hearted and pure- 
minded young man or woman will find infinitely more 
satisfaction in coming to this new study when the first 
course is ended, than in trying to combine the two all 
through adolescence, and so losing all the best part of 
each. Remember the fable of the dog who dropped the 
bone to snatch at the shadow, and so had neither. 
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It has always been the boast of Americans, and the 
concession of visitors to our shores, that nowhere in the 
world are women so tenderly and so carefully considered 
as in the United States, and it is a very reasonable source 
of honest pride. It has never happened to me to travel 
to any considerable distance alone, but several of my 
most intimate friends have traversed the length of the 
continent alone, and have never encountered rudeness or 
insult, or anything but the most deferential care from 
their fellow-countrymen. 

One very elegant Englishman, with whom one of these 
ladies chatted as she would have done with an American, 
took advantage of her confidence to insult her ; but he 
only followed the idea, universal abroad, that a good- 
looking woman, traveling alone, and willing to speak 
to her fellow - travelers, is fair game for the equiv- 
ocal attentions of any man. The lady was quite equal 
to teaching him his mistake, and did so with such ex- 
plicitness that he probably spent the rest of the day in 
readjusting his ideas of the sex in general, and its Ame- 
rican branch in particular. 

Nor do I dread any change in this chivalrous bearing 
of our men under such circumstances so long as man 
and woman are what they are and have been in this 
country. I say under such circumstances, that is, in long 
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and arduous journeying, in mutual danger and fatigue, 
or emergencies of any sort ; but we all know that emerg- 
encies are not of daily occurrence, and that one does not 
require to be rescued from burning buildings, or sinking 
ships, or wrecked trains, more than once or twice in a 
lifetime ; whereas one never stirs out of doors and meets 
one*s fellow-man without the opportunity for mutual 
courtesy, and it is in the little matters of everyday 
life that it has sometimes seemed as if our busy citizens 
were forgetting or neglecting the traditions of their 
fathers. 

Traversing, as I do daily, half the length of the city 
by the Elevated Railway, I see, and occasionally experi- 
ence, a good deal of this new order of things, especially 
in coming home, between four and five o'clock, when a 
stream of professional and business men, tired, hungry, 
cross or perplexed, is pouring up -town, and flooding 
every car to repletion. 

Getting in at Park Place, I have not infrequently found 
every seat filled by men, with newspapers opened before 
them, and among those standing, a number of women, 
who, like myself, work like men, get tired like men, and 
are far less able than men to stand up for the two or 
three miles' transit. 

What more forlorn and undignified position can you 
picture than that of a little woman, with a muff in one 
hand and the other tightly gloved, clinging to a strap, 
high above her head, while her light figure sways and 
totters painfully as the train sweeps around the curves, 
or starts with a jolt from each station. If a dressing- 
room were attached to the train, and all ladies expecting 
to stand were clothed in a gymnasium suit, with flat-soled 
shoes and stout leathern gloves, the matter would be 
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considerably amended ; but, unfortunately, the liberal 
management has not yet reached this point, and the poor 
victims are clad in snug-fitting dresses, whose sleeves are 
not intended to be raised very high, and cut the shoulder 
piteously if they are forced to do so. 

The small feet, elevated upon high heels, are not a 
sturdy foundation at the best, and little hands covered 
with well-fitting kid gloves are not very good for gripping 
a leathern strap ; and the consciousness of being in an 
ungraceful, undignified and absurd position makes the 
dress tighter, the sleeve more cruel, the feet more un- 
steady and the hand more feeble and insecure. I can, 
for myself, quite imagine how women used to feel in the 
pillory. 

The men, meantime, sitting at either hand of these 
dangling and mortified victims, are quite conscious of 
their proximity, and of their feelings, but they have 
encouraged themselves and each other, in obedience to 
the unwritten law, that the Elevated Railway is a business 
convenience, and that women cannot possibly be business 
people, and so have no concern on a business conveyance. 

In fact one man, and he one who would risk his life 
any day to save a woman from peril, said, in this connec- 
tion : " Very few women have any sort of business down- 
town, and those who have might just as well use the stages 
or surface cars, for their time is of no account, and they 
ought not to put themselves in the way of tired and hur- 
ried business men." 

But there are a large number of women — delicate, re- 
fined and tenderly nurtured women — who earn their bread 
by daily toil in the public and private offices and count- 
ing-houses below Union Square, and I submit that their 
work is as important, and as punctual, and quite as 
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wearing to both nerves and muscles, as that of the men 
who employ and pay over to them but an infinitesimal 
proportion of the money they help to earn. 

Where is the justice, the humanity, the courtesy of 
refusing to these tired women the same privileges their 
employers so eagerly grasp for themselves ? 

Making this matter rather a study during my daily 
pilgrimage, I notice that men are not accessible here to 
the motives that usually govern their sex. In a Fifth 
Avenue omnibus, or a Third Avenue car, if an old 
woman, or a pretty girl, or a richly dressed lady, enters 
the vehicle, two or three men rise and offer a seat, often 
most ungraciously and ungratefully accepted ; but on 
the Elevated Road no amount of prettiness, or win- 
someness, or toilet, or grace, produces any effect what- 
ever ; the stolid Midas has not had his dinner, and his 
own wife dresses as well as you do, and his own daugh- 
ter is quite as pretty and winsome as this young girl, and 
he remains inflexible. An old woman is rarely seen on 
the road, they, generally, much preferring the convey- 
ances of their youth ; but I doubt not that, should one 
enter the most crowded of these cars, she would have 
the offer of as many seats as it contained. I do not 
I even question this, my countrymen. But after some 
/ experimental research, I find that there is one lever out- 
side of old age that will lift a hundred and fifty, or 
I more, pounds of man out of one of those seats, with 
\ great dispatch and certainty — and that is the tired look. 
Dear sister, the next time you find yourself suspended 
from a strap, try this method : Catch the eye of any man 
you please in your immediate neighborhood — and this in 
itself is no easy matter — for they are all ashamed of them- 
selves, and will hide as thoroughly as possible behind 
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their newspapers — ^but persevere, and when he at last un. 
warily glances towards you, impress upon your features 
an air of utter and wistful weariness — a sort of sweet, un- 
complaining martyrdom, that has resigned itself to bear 
all that human nature can endure, but finds itself fast 
approaching the limit, and pensively considering on 
whose lap it will presently be necessary to fall in a 
dead faint. | 

Just get all that on your face without looking at any / 
one, and the chaixes are largely in favor of your having 
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one seat offered — perhaps a choice of them. Please / 
don't tell that I recommended this method, for I may 
some time have occasion to use it for myself, but I assure 
you it is an effective one. 

The occasional discourtesy of a certain class of men 
towards women, young, attractive, and sometimes edu- 
cated and refined, who are forced to earn their daily 
bread in public places, is noticeable, both from a social 
and moral point of view. A certain class of men, I said, 
and surely that class is not the gentleman grade of man , 
although many of those guilty of this form of discour- 
tesy are ranked among our triply gilded youth. I 
mean the discourtesy of familiarity, of carelessness in 
speech and manner, of a vague and general absence 
of that respect the man would pay to a well-dressed 
woman of leisure and wealth, although she might be a 
stranger. 

Or, perhaps, instead of carelessness, the gilded youth 
feels that here he may express any admiration he may 
feel, and openly comment, perhaps to his companion, 
perhaps to the young woman herself, upon the pretty 
eyes, hair, complexion, hand or foot she carries, and be 
all the more amused if his audacity rouses the indignation 
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of the unprotected girl, who, in our country of rapid 
evolution, may well have been, or may well become, his 
social equal. 

Another form of discourtesy, becoming more pro- 
nounced in every new development of woman's versatile 
powers, is man's obstinate incredulity as to her serious 
claim to mental equality with himself in any discussion 
outside of domestic or social topics. 

" Only a woman's notion " has been, and largely is, 
considered a sufficient reply to many a well-thought-out 
and well-expressed idea, which the masculine hearer de- 
clines to consider on its own merits, feeling sure that 
** no good thing can come out of Nazareth," whatever 
specious appearance it may present. 

I am afraid that this prejudice — sometimes in very 
gentle and courteous guise, sometimes more blunt and 
crude — lies deep in the mind of nearly every son of 
Adam ; and in our day of Woman's progress, it con- 
stantly finds expression in the columns of the newspaper, 
in the polished phrases of the orator, or the clumsy sneer 
of the thick-witted lord of creation, whose demure little 
wife winds him round and round her finger, so gently 
and so prettily that he never suspects it. 

Perhaps, as Burke declared, " the age of chivalry is 
past, ' m one phase, but men, my brothers, men, the work- 
ers ! do not let it pass away in the fullest, finest, most 
important phases ! Keep your hearts full of that noble 
and generous honor for your mother's sex, for the deli- 
cacy and tenderness of your sisters', your wives', your 
little daughter's sex, that has made American women the 
envy of the world, and gained for the American man the 
deputation of the champion knight of the nineteenth 
century. 



FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN MAN AND 

WOMAN. 

The most interesting subject of contemplation to any 
human being is himself, and, above all, herself ; and the 
next in order are such persons as affect his or her well- 
being. 

Most persons pass through a period of life when this 
outside influence is called Love, and is of a very engross- 
ing nature, but they do pass through (very much as we 
get over measles, and other infantile maladies), and then 
are usually ready to speculate, more or less cynically, 
upon what but now was their existence. 

The result of these speculations often is, that love, 
like champagne, is delicious in its bouquet before it is 
tasted, is piquantly engrossing while it is being swal- 
lowed — -with the chance that it may go wrong and choke, I 
instead of delightfully titillating the throat of the swal- 
lower — that its immediate effect is exhilarating and 
joyous, and finally, that its dregs, a few hours later, are 
of all things the most vapid, stale and mawkish. 

Yes, love by its very conditions is evanescent, and its 
rapid changes of growth, its vivid life and swift decay, 
its elusive and phantasmagorical charms — the very con- 
sciousness that, like the dewy freshness of a Summer 
morning, we cannot hold it, and must absorb its delight 
while still it lingers, is the highest charm, the very torment 
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of love, the very reason why some ardent souls are willing 
to discount all the more sober hopes of life to throw all 
their vitality into that brief and glorious madness of love. 
But to more practical souls — to those who question 
— sooner or later arises, Is love all ? And the answer 
calmly comes, Friendship is better. Friendship ! What is 
friendship ? asks the doubting heart, feeling like the 
sybarite invited from the feast of nightingales' tongues 
to the bread and water of the hermit. And yet, does 
not one sweet singer extol his heroine as — 

** Pure as water and good as bread"? 

What is friendship ? The Frenchman has said " It is 
love without wings ;" and an old English writer says : 
" Friendship is the highest and most enduring form of 
Love," and it is a definition full of meaning. Highest, 
for it eliminates all the more earthly elements of love. 
The ancients, placing love in charge of Cupid and 
Venus, gave it quite sufficient earthly ballast to keep it 
from ever claiming height as an attribute ; and the 
I ancients had no god or goddess of friendship, for they 
( knew it not. And again, " the most enduring." Yes, 
for the elements of swift decay are gone with the fuel 
for intense ardor. We never rise to an ecstasy of friend- 
ship, and we never fall into a gulf of black despair from 
frustrated friendship. In fact, the idea of falling or of 
soaring, although each is one description of love, is quite 
inharmonious with friendship. 

One loves because one loves, and that is reason 
enough in the eyes both of the lovers and of observers ; 
but friendship, if it is a true and genuine friendship, can 
always show cause for its being. 

We meet a person — and sex is by no means a condition 
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of attraction — in whom we recognize sympathy in our 
pursuits, to whom we feel a personal liking, in whose 
conversation we find interest, whose manners and mode 
of life resemble our own, and one between whom and 
ourselves there are no special obligations, either of social 
or monetary growth ; but, even with the conditions thus 
arranged between oneself and this object, cannot at once 
develop into friendship, for friendship implies that full 
acquaintance with the. good and the bad, the ins and the 
outs, the original nature and later developments of char- 
acter, only to be gained by long experience and intimate 
association. 

We like a person exceedingly the first day we meet 
him or her, and we are glad to continue the acquaintance 
and to meet often and familiarly, but it is not possible 
for this pleasant acquaintanceship to become friendship 
until time has ripened and solidified it. 

Love is a pyrotechnic bouquet, only needing the 
scrape of a match to bring it to its fullest bloom — its 
most dazzling and many-hued perfection, shortly fading 
into a most lame conclusion and a vile odor. 

Friendship is a living bouquet of the same flowers, 1 
rooted in solid earth, and gradually brought to perfection 
by the natural influences of sun and shower, light and ^ 
darkness. Winter and Summer. 

" A lifelong friend " is one of the possessions like an- 
cestral china, pictures, silver or lace, which one is 
tempted to flaunt in the faces of the nouveaux riches, 
who cannot in a moment acquire them, although they 
expend millions to do so. 

And because a friendship is like the aloe, so rare and 
patient a growth, its name should be more charily used. 

We once heard an honest New England woman who 
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said she made Imperial Tokay every year from their own 
vines by draining the grapes in a cracked chopping tray ! 

But friendship is a rarer and more divine beverage 
than Imperial Tokay, and how many persons speak of a 
" dear friend " whom they have met in society, or in tra- 
veling, and of whose interior character they know literally 
nothing ! 

Let us not prostitute the sacred word, or drag it down 
into the bald phraseology of our society chit-chat. What 
depth of sad meaning there is in the old story : 

Servant — " I should like to step out, sir, for an hour. 
I want to see a friend." 

Master — "By all means, John^ and fetch my cloak 
and hat, for I should like to see one, too !" 

The mot is cynical, no doubt, but yet more sad than 
cynical, is it not ? Count on the fingers of one hand the 
human beings you have ever known to whom you will 
deliberately give the title of friend, and if you get be- 
yond the second finger, count yourself a favored being, 
as does the writer of this article. 

Friendship, then, being the most glorious condition of 
humanity, what is the best form of it ? 

The friendship of man for man is a noble thing, and 
we are accustomed even to-day to quote Orestes and 
Pylades, Damon and Pythias, Jonathan and David, as 
instances of the antique friendship we scarcely hope to 
emulate ; but men, in their relations with each other, are 
apt to deal in justice without mercy, to expect an un- 
swerving compliance with their own standard of right 
and wrong, to repress any confession of weakness, or any 
longing for sympathy, to expect everything to be under- 
stood, and but little said. 

There must ever be a lack of sweetness, of verbal 
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confidences, of protection and strengthening on the one 
hand, and mute appeal for these gifts upon the other. 

No man will ever bring his over-sensitive heartaches 
to his man friend to be healed, he will not even confess 
to such a debility ; and in his efforts to conceal what he 
calls weakness, will appear either reserved or brusque. 
Two men may enjoy the noble strength of friendship, 
but can hope for little of its sweetness. 

As for the possibility of a real friendship between 
women, opinions vary as largely as experiences. Many 
persons, especially men, say that women are incapable of 
that mutual trust and reliance which are the very basis of 
friendship ; that the weakness and the native dependency 
of woman need, in friendship as in love, something sturdy 
and masculine to lean upon, which shall be the counter- 
part, and not the reproduction, of itself. They say that 
feminine friendships are too ardent and too hasty in the 
beginning, too unguarded in progress, and too easily dis- 
gusted by the disappointments sure to ensue from close 
intimacy between any two human beings. They say that 
if one of the women falls in love with a man, she does 
not hesitate to sacrifice her friend to him in every con- 
ceivable way, or else the extravagant sympathy they cul- 
tivate induces both to fall in love with the same man, and 
their jealousy becomes as fierce as their love. They say 
— these cynics — that no woman will confide a secret to 
another woman with any sort of confidence that it will 
never be repeated, even though the friends become ene- 
mies, as she can with a male friend. 

They say that feminine friendships are either like bo7i- 
bon fire-crackers — sweet and explosive and sentimental — 
or they are like rice and milk, too innocent and uninter- 
esting to satisfy an adult appetite. 
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Now, these heresies are not my faith, and I only quote 
them to contradict them ; for I am quite unlike Lady 
Wortley Montague, who found but one compensation for 
being a woman, in that she was not obliged to make love 
to women. 

I believe in the true, faithful and reliable friendship of 
woman for woman — and I believe it for the best of rea- 
sons, because I have tried and proved it. My dearest, 
most helpful, most self-sacrificing, most appreciative and 
faithful friends have been, and are, women. 

I am a woman's woman ; I love women, and they love 
me. I value their society and their friendship as among 
my most satisfying possessions ; and I believe that, 
granted the right kind of woman for the experiment, you 
will find the very best, because the amplest, friendship 
possible between women. 

But our inquiry at the first rather pointed, did it not, 
to the conditions of friendship between man and woman ? 

Well, this also is a noble and elevating thing, and most 
dear and satisfactory to those most cheering specimens 
of either sex who can steer clear of the Scylla (not 
scyl-ly) of love, and the Charybdis of bluntness and 
carelessness on the man's part, and an affectation of 
mannishness on the part of the woman. 

Colton says that friendship may turn to love, but love 
to friendship, never ; and that is a warning that the 
tender familiarity of love can never revert to the mutual 
reserve and respect which are the backbone of a mutual 
friendship. 

The clever woman in such a condition has always to 
be on her guard, lest the intimacy.of friendship should 
degenerate into familiarity, and the rara avis of a male 
friend become the wearisomeness of a lover, just like the 
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hundreds of other lovers all around, so important to 
themselves, so monotonous to the observer. 

But it is the woman, and not the man, who actually 
controls the matter, and a true woman has the strength 
both to keep herself and her friend in hand. The per- 
fection of this class of friendship is reached when the 
man treats the woman with the respect and frankness he 
shows his male friends, combined with the gentleness 
and tenderness accorded to the child. 

All forms of friendship are sweet and useful, and I 
can only wish for all my readers that they may be as 
fortunate in them as I have been. 
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PRETTY WOMEN AND HANDSOME 

MEN. 

All women and some men desire to be admired, and 
most women and a few men desire to be thought person- 
ally attractive — that is, to be ranked under the head of 
handsome, pretty, beautiful, lovely, charming, for each of 
these delightful adjectives describes a different class of 
physical attraction. 

Some women have charming faces, the puzzle of the 
analyst, the despair of artists, for there is not a line of 
beauty, a " value " of color in the whole composition, 
and yet the face irresistibly attracts and subtly holds ad- 
miration denied to faultless beauty. Probably the secret 
of the purely charming face is an unusual power of ex- 
pression, plastic muscles, vivid circulation of the blood, 
and an intense sympathy and self-forgetfulness. 

Nothing is so charming, especially to men, as to find 
a person thoroughly interested in their affairs and what 
they have to say ; and if this person is moderately young, 
with fair eyes and mouth, she is apt to be set down as 
having a charming face. 

The lovely face is quite different from this or any of 
the other classes. It demands sweetness, serenity, a lov- 
ing and confiding disposition, purity and delicacy of out- 
line and of coloring, and purity and delicacy of character. 
Its most imminent danger is insipidity, its highest type is 
the angelic. Most men devoutly admire the lovely face, 
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but are very apt to be stolen from its worship by the 
piquante attraction of the charming. We may place 
Ophelia as a type of the lovely and Beatrice as that of 
the charming. 

The beautiful face is not so easily described, for it 
demands both artistic form and color and decided ex- 
pression. Probably it is impossible for a beautiful face 
to exist without a beautiful nature behind it, for the 
physical powers of expression must be so highly devel- 
oped that no mean or bad trait could remain hidden ; 
and, quite apart from the moral considerations, there is 
I nothing so fatal to beauty as the imprint of a bad heart. 
Probably we can all recall persons whose faces are thor- 
oughly correct in form and color, and whom at the first 
glance we have felt inclined to admire, but have ceased 
to do so as soon as we had time to trace the imprint 
of bad temper, coarseness, cunning or deceit, set forth 
plainly as print to eyes skilled in reading these human 
hieroglyphics. Such a face can never be called beauti- 
ful, though it be sculptured after Praxiteles and colored 
as by Titian. 

Pretty is the class name of such legions and varieties 

of charms that it is impossible to catalogue them. The 

little child is almost always pretty ; the girl of thirteen 

is often pretty, in spite of her inevitable weediness ; the 

girl from sixteen to twenty is obliged to be pretty, for 

she has the fresh charm of youth, sometimes called la 

beaute dii diahUy her eyes are clear and bright and her 

I skin fresh and pearly. Expression is not essential to this 

; phase of prettiness, and seldom intrudes when it is not 

. wanted. But as the girl develops into the young woman 

: she may add to her prettiness, loveliness or charmingness, 

, or even beauty — handsome she cannot become, unless 
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she is born so, and handsome women rarely are pretty 
in early youth. 

But if the pretty girl simply remains pretty, she is 
liable, as years go on, to lose even prettiness ; for this 
form of attraction depends largely upon freshness and a 
certain innocent wonder at almost everything, which is 
sure to vanish with experience. One never ascribes pret- 
tiness, pur et simple^ to a middle-aged woman, although 
she is often to be called handsome, beautiful, lovely, or 
charming ; but after thirty-five or forty the simply pretty 
woman comes to resemble a shop-worn wax doll, no 
longer attractive as a toy, and no manner of value as 
anything else. 

But for such a woman there is hope in advancing 
years, for many a dear old lady becomes sweetly pretty 
when white hair has harmonized the coloring, and the 
soft, ashen hue of age replaces the sallow tint of with- 
ered roses, and placid content and certainty set their seal 
upon the features, very apt, through middle life, to ex- 
press the bitterness of discontent. 

Pardon me, dear, pretty sisters, if I seem to lecture 
you ; but is it not worth while, during the epoch of 
youthful prettiness, to make some considerable effort to 
provide its successor, by cultivating mental powers, a 
habit of observation and thought, the power of conver- 
sation, a stock of ideas derived from books, some ac- 
quaintance with what is going on in other parts of the 
world ? Or, if your tastes lead to it^ be philanthropic, or 
advanced, or religious, or be just good, be sweet, and 
gentle, and loving at home, and courteous to all ; but if 
you wish to avoid the shop-worn doll stage of prettiness, 
be something besides pretty as you grow on through 
youth to inevitable middle age. 
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And so we come to handsome, which is in one sense 
the highest phase of physical attractiveness, for it de- 
mands positive artistic correctness, a noble and high- 
toned expression, a consistency of detail and a certain 
royalty of carriage not often combined in one physique. 
To be handsome is to achieve royalty among men, al- 
though most royalty does hot achieve handsomeness. 

The Princess of Wales, the Empress Eugenie and the 
Princess Louise of Prussia are among the rare excep- 
tions to this rule, and we can all recall some others ; but 
although the consciousness of being born in the purple 
helps in the natural gift, it does not confer it, either on 
man or woman. And here, for the first time, we may 
consider the claims of the sterner' sex to physical attract- 
I iveness. We have classed women under five heads, and 
probably nearly every woman in the world would count 
herself in one of these classes ; but to call a man charm- 
ing in face, or lovely, or beautiful, or pretty, is to min- 
imize — almost to insult him ; a man can only be called 
; handsome, and very, very few men can be called that. 

A handsome man must be manly in figure, conveying 

the idea of strength and energy under the most reposeful 

/ exterior. He must have the shapely hands, feet and ears 

/ that tell of good blood and cultivated progenitors ; he 

1 must have his head well shaped, well set, and well car- 

/ ried ; he must have a deep, broad chest and a straight 

\ back, and long, shapely limbs ; his features must be reg- 

( ularly formed and yet full of expression and the kingly 

power that great sculptors try to give to Jupiter. 

Coloring does not much matter, so that there be no 
\ red upon the cheeks and not too much in the lips, and 
j perhaps the mezzo tints lend themselves most satisfac- 
torily to manly beauty; but, above all, the handsome 
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man must never be stout. The heavy throat which over- 
flows the shirt-collar never carries with it an air of refine- 
ment, whatever it may do of strength. A blonde man 
runs the risk of weakness and insipidity, and Blackbeard 
is handsome, even though he be a trifle melodramatic ; 
but still, golden-haired and black-haired men have been 
very attractive the world over. 

Of course, below this grand climacteric in the thor- 
oughly handsome man there are ranks after ranks of 
good-looking, attractive, pleasant-faced men — some upon 
whom one loves to look and find sweet content in con- 
templating faces and forms far from faultless and yet 
quite satisfactory. And here we come upon one of the 
most strange and almost cruel conditions of our being. 
A man may or may not be handsome ; he may or may 
not have any physical attractiveness whatever ; but no- 
body likes him the less for the deficiency ; he never finds 
it a barrier in his career, a source of failure in his life ; 
women love him and men approve of him just as readily 
as if he were handsome ; in fact, the woman or women 
who love him set him down as handsome, in serene de- 
fiance of the rules of beauty or the opinion of the world. 

So it is not very important that a man should be good- 
looking in the eyes of the world at large, and not at all 
essential that he should be handsome, and not at all to 
be lamented that so few men are handsome, for (and 
here we modestly offer one of the results of our own ex- / 
perience) few men have the strength of mind to bear 
being handsome ! 

" Man not strong-minded !" some one indignantly ex- 
claims. "Are women stronger?" And we meekly 
answer, Yes, in some ways they are. A woman is 
stronger under protracted suffering, under wrong or 
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annoyance, under certain forms of fatigue and disease, 
than a man ; and she is infinitely stronger under the con- 
sciousness of beauty, and the flattery it entails. A man 
generally called handsome is Very apt to be a vain man, 
and to carry round his charms as a sort of gage of battle 
to all who refuse to confess his supremacy. He gener- 
\ally lacks chivalry toward women, for this springs largely 
from the masculine consent to the superiority of women 
j over men in the matter of beauty ; but the handsome 
/ man, if he knows himself to be handsome, has but lit- 
\ tie admiration left for the beauty of woman, and does 
i not in the least believe her to be more attractive than 
1 himself. 

A woman knows herself to be pretty, and contentedly 

accepts the fact. Even if she does not use her eyes, and 

\ smile to show her dimples, and put her hands in pretty 

\ positions, and obtrude a tiny foot, one does not mind 

\ very much. It is a woman, and it does not set out to be 

Wery wise or learned, or to govern the world and correct 

/its mistakes ; and one can forgive a little vanity and a 

/ little self-consciousness, for both are evidence of the 

amiable desire to please. 

But a vain man ! A man who droops his eyelids to 
show his lashes, who curls his mustache and poses his 
figure, and pads his shoulders, and shows his handsome 
hands ! Our feeble feminine pen is unable to portray 
the lords of creation under these circumstances, and con- 
cludes by confessing that a truly handsome man, uncon- 
scious of the fact, or honestly without vanity, is indeed 
the " noblest work of God." 



HOW WOMEN SHOULD CARE FOR 

HEALTH. 

We have already discussed the question of beauty, 
and decided unanimously (at least / have, and hope that 
my readers agree with me) that some degree or form of 
beauty is essential to the happiness of woman. 

We have also decided that every woman has a brief 
term of attractiveness in her first youth, in virtue of the 
freshness and vividness of life which youth bestows. We 
have seen, moreover, that certain classes of women — the 
bright, the clever, the refined, the spirittcelle^ the artistic, 
the sweet and unselfish, and even the simply good 
women, acquire and superadd to this youthful freshness 
a beauty of individuality which in time so fully replaces 
the lost heauU dtt diahle that no one misses or mourns 
for it. 

But a great number of women are painfully conscious 
that they are not to be ranked in any one of these 
classes, and that, as youth goes, what little comeliness it 
lent is going too ; and what will be left to prove, on the 
Surface, that there are lasting charms beneath ? 

I will tell you what. I will give you the receipt for 
the veritable Fountain of Youth, and I will make it 
withal, so accessible that every one of you may draw it 
from the faucet in her own bathroom : 

TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH ! 

There it is, and please remember that to despise advice 
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because of its simplicity, or to neglect a prescription 
because it costs nothing to have it put up, is very foolish 
and short-sighted. 

When the prince came to the prophet, and demanded 
to be cured of his leprosy, the prophet sent word by his 
servant : " Go wash seven times in Jordan, and be 
clean." 

And the proud Syrian was very angry at having so 
simple a remedy suggested for so great a man, and 
haughtily replied, that if this was all, he could have 
bathed in Abana or Pharpar — rivers of Damascus, and, 
of course, more effectual than any river of poor little 
Palestine. 

Still, he allowed himself to be persuaded to his own 
good, and so I hope will you. " Wash, and be clean," 
said Elijah, and showed himself a master of hygienics as 
well as a prophet ; and to bring that advice right down 
to practical usage, in our own days, let us translate it : 
Bathe early and often ! 

We all learned in our callow schooldays that the skin 
is set full of little mouths, which, like the principal 
mouth, are constantly breathing out exhausted and poi- 
sonous gases, and breathing in the life-giving oxygen, 
which is the fuel of the flame of beauty. Now, if these 
pores are clogged, or muffled with clothing not often 
changed, they cannot fulfill their office ; their lips are 
glued together, and the poisonous matter they wish to 
exhale is driven back upon the circulation, fevers the 
blood, and finally breaks out in blotches upon the face, 
in a yellow and thickened look upon what should be the 
white of the eye, or in some form of 'external or internal 
eczema. 

You have no doubt heard of the little girl who, to add 
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glory to a royal pageant in Italy, was gilded all over, 
and, riding in a golden chariot, represented some allegor- 
ical personage. 

The chariot did not suffer from gilding, but the poor 
little girl died before night, simply because the pores of 
her skin were hermetically sealed, and swift blood-poison- 
ing ensued. 

A similar story is told of a criminal condemned to 
die in Germany. The medical men, probably vivisec- 
tionists, begged him for scientific experiment, and var- 
nished him all over ; he died in convulsions after some 
hours of great distress. Now, these are facts, and very 
suggestive of the result of carelessness or neglect of 
bathing. 

And let me confide to you in all secrecy, my dear sis- 
ters, that I, who claim to be one of the healthiest women 
in New York, or, let me say, the world, never fail of my 
cold dip every morning of my life. 

Let it be a cold dip, or a tepid one, or no dip at all, 
but a sponge bath, and sometimes with soap, to neutral- 
ize the oils which cold water does not dissolve ; but 
wash yourself daily, or, at the very least, weekly, from 
top to toe. 

Your skin, like Naaman's, will come again " like that of 
a little child," your eyes will grow clear and bright, your 
lips red, and your smile quick and sparkling; for the 
rapid flow of the, blood will keep your spirits active, and 
temper sweet. 

Then as to diet — for health depends largely upon 
digestion, and beauty cannot exist in copartnership with 
dyspepsia. 

Everybody knows that Americans live better, and 
worse, than any people on earth. Better, because our 
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country is not only the granary, but the storehouse, of the 
world, and nowhere is food so abundant and so cheap 
as with us, taking the average of the whole territory. 

From this abundance of material has grown up a habit 
of lavish usage ; and it is often said that a French family 
could live on what an American family throws away. 
Better, sometimes, if they threw away more ; for one of 
our national vices, and one of the greatest enemies to 
health — and, mark you well, to beauty — is that we eat too 
much and too often, and use too much concentrated food. 

Most persons take fish, eggs and meat for breakfast, 
with plenty of butter ; fritters with honey or syrup, cream 
and sugar, and, perhaps, marmalade, or some sweetmeats 
to finish with. This, at eight or nine o'clock ; at one or 
two, a lunch of nearly as varied and solid a character ; 
and at six or seven comes dinner, whereat the true Ame- 
rican demands butter to his bread, in addition to the 
variety of meats and gravies he consumes. 

This programme may be more of the hotel or board- 
ing-house than of private tables, and may be called 
extreme in its extent ; but if so, it is only the extremity 
of a rule universal in its application to the length and 
breadth of our land. We eat too much and eat too often, 
and of too highly concentrated articles of food. 

The consequence is, that the digestive organs are 
clogged and overworked, the biliary organs disturbed, 
the action of the heart and lungs impeded, habits of in- 
dolence and heaviness induced, and — for here is the pith 
of the whole jeremiad — the beauty of face and figure 
\ seriously damaged. 

But yet this want of prudence at the table is not half 
so injurious to beauty as that most pernicious of all gus- 
tatory vices, the nibbling of sweets at all hours of the 
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day, and almost of the night. The use of candies among 
women is absolutely astounding. Men have made for- 
tunes in manufacturing the material with which so many 
of our girls have ruined their digestion, their appetite 
for wholesome food, their teeth, their reputation for good 
manners, and their beauty. 

Mrs. Whitney never said a better thing than when she 
made her country girl pluck twigs, and berries, and sor- 
rel, and grass to nibble and chew, while the highbred 
heroine, " who had developed beyond the habit of graz- 
ing," put nothing to her mouth, but carried her trophies 
in her hand. A habit of "grazing," whether upon sorrel 
or "chocolates," or anything else, is underbred, is ab- 
surd — in one word, is harmful to good looks. 

Eat regularly, eat delicately, eat of the best, and make 
your combination of food judiciously — and abjure candies. 

The next thing to consider as a factor of health, and 
so of beauty, is physical exercise, and this is quite as im- 
portant as bathing or diet. A brisk walk in the open air, 
just before seeing one's friends, is a far more effective 
cosmetic than Mr. Rimmel has yet discovered, for it not 
only brings roses to the cheeks, and brightness to the 
lips, but it gives clearness to the eyes, animation to the 
expression, and an air of alertness to the figure, "Virhose 
muscles are all strung up and invigorated. 

An excellent habit is to have such a walk before din- 
ner ; it is far better for the appetite than sherry-and- 
bitters, because it creates a healthy demand for food 
rather than an unnatural craving. 

Some of us cannot always get a walk, however, our 
other avocations preventing ; and for such there is no- 
thing better than an energetic use of dumb-bells, di- 
rectly after bathing, to set the blood flowmg, open out 
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the chest and give a glow to the whole skin, besides giv- 
ing that tenseness and firmness to muscles and flesh 
which is one of woman's greatest attractions. Other 
forms of calisthenics are useful also, but dumb-bells are 
always accessible — not those heavy leaden abominations 
of the past, but the large wooden dumb-bells of about 
four pounds each, which are all that are needed for exer- 
cise, and are never tiresome or burdensome. 

Why do not more of our girls and women ride on 
horseback ? Many do, but not nearly as many as might, 
if they realized what a glorious source of health and 
beauty this form of exercise may be made. Every mus- 
cle is brought into play, the fresh air seems concentrated 
! by our swift motion through it, the heart expands joy- 
I ously with the sense of power over space and nature 
/ that our management of the horse imparts, and every 
woman's self-respect forces her to hold her head up, her 
back flat, and her chest well open, while she is mounted 
on such a pedestal as a side-saddle — the observed of all 
1 observers. 

Another matter is sleep. The " beauty-sleep " is a 

i real thing, and it means sleep before midnight. To go 

\ to bed at two and get up at ten is not at all the same 

; thing as to go to bed at eleven and get up at seven. We 

have done much to improve upon Nature, and in some 

cases to eliminate her, but the subtle mother will govern 

us in some ways to the very end, or, if we will not let 

her, she knows how to punish our disobedience. The 

night, she says, is for repose ; the day, for work or play, 

as we may choose ; and if we persist in reversing this 

order long enough, and continuously enough. Nature sets 

her mark of disapproval upon us by taking away the 

youthful beauty we so prize, and giving us all the signs of 
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approaching decrepitude : the hollow cheeks, the sallow 
coloring, the sunken and dull eye, the withered lips, the 
lackadaisical expression and drooping figure. 

And this warning not only applies to the fashionable 
girl, who is " out " every night, and too tired every day 
to get any proper exercise, but to my sisters of the pen 
— ^the workers with head and heart, whose labors often 
last hours after they should have been closed, and whose 
midnight gas burns up the lives that spend themselves 
beneath it. Don't do it, dear sisters ; don't do it ! It is 
poor economy, it is fatal to health, to beauty, to life 
itself. Don't light both ends of the candle lest you find 
the game was not worth it at the last. 

Finally, hear the voice of a friend, and heed her well- 
considered advice. 

Bathe often and well ; eat with discretion, and never 
between meals ; exercise heartily and regularly, and 
don't turn night into day, and spoil health and beauty by 
doing so. 

The writer feels that she can write " as one who 
knows " on this subject, and to give emphasis to her sug- 
gestions, even at the risk of seeming egotistical, ventures 
to say just here that she has never in her life had a head- 
ache, backache or toothache, and although daily exposed 
to the weather, she has not (except once through an epi- 
demic) been confined to her bed a single day for eighteen 
years, nor has varied four pounds in weight during that 
period ; and all this has been brought about by cold bath- 
ing, ten minutes' daily use of dumb-bells, and the never 
having consumed a pound of candy* 
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HYPOCRISY IN SOCIETY. 

When I was a little girl, I went with my mother to 
pay a visit to an old friend of hers, and found two 
other ladies also making a call. After a time, one of 
them rising to take leave, said to the other : 

*' Come and see me very soon, dear Mrs. Blank, won't 
you ?" 

" Probably not," replied Mrs. Blank, quite pleasantly. 
The other looked surprised and doubtful, but persisted : 

" Why not ? Why won't you come ?" 

" Because I do not wish to. I have a large number 
of relatives and old friends, and I don't try to visit new 
acquaintances." 

When she had gone, our hostess turned to Mrs. Blank 
and asked, in a displeased tone : 

" Has Mrs. So-and-so offended you, that you should 
treat her so cavalierly ?" 

" Oh, dear, no," replied Mrs. Blank, with a virtuous 
drawing-down of the upper lip ; " but I pride myself 
upon always speaking the exact truth, and I did then." 

"Well, I consider it a very mistaken pride," replied 
the hostess, who also spoke the exact truth — when she de- 
sired to — ** and let me beg, that in a similar case you will 
tell me a polite lie, even though I know it to be a lie." 

Now, my childish training had been very exact upon 
this point, and I had been taught to consider lying as a 
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far greater crime than murder, because it was dishonor- 
able and low. Negroes lied, and " poor whites," but gen- 
tlemen and ladies never lied, as they never stole. Ah, 
j my poor Southern father, how you, with your know- 
I ledge of the world, must have smiled to yourself as you 
\ taught your child that beautiful theory ! 

So, no sooner was I alone with my mother than I 
exclaimed : 

" Why, Mrs. Lapierre told Mrs. Blank to tell lies I 
What did she mean ?" 

My mother did her best, I am very sure, but the piti- 
less directness of childhood was too much for her, and 
the end of her long and elaborate exposition was, that 
my retentive mind received the idea, which life has thus 
far only confirmed, that it is not possible always to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
without being ill - bred, and hurting people's feelings, 
and seeming unladylike — and to be rude and unladylike 
was evidently, in my mother's mind, far worse than to 
tell a little lie, which harmed no one ; albeit she herself 
was the most truthful and honest of women, but with so 
sweet a temper and so quick a tact that her truthfulness 
had no sharp edges. 

Do I, then, mean to say that hypocrisy is justifiable 
in social relations ? AVell, yes, and no. 

Our chief duty to our social world is courtesy ; and 
real courtesy — that is, the reliable and enduring and 
solid article — whose surface you can't scratch and find 
selfishness underneath, springs from good feeling. 

A kindly-natured, sympathetic^ self-forgetful person 
will always be courteous, although he be the teamster 
who pulls up his horses to let a lady cross the street, or 
a scrubber who hastens to wipe the steps she has just 
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washed : " lest the water should spile your iligant dress, 



ma'am." 



Such courtesy, coming from the most unlettered and 
most untutored, has always seemed to me a cheering off- 
set to the dreary pretense one every day meets in soci- 
ety, and feels obliged to smilingly accept, because it is 
preferable to the underlying truth it covers, but does not 
conceal. 

Am I saying that deceit is preferable to truth ? 

Oh, no ; but then truth is so precious a thing when 
found in conjunction with politeness, that there is not 
enough of it to go round, and we have to supply its place 
with as good a counterfeit as we can achieve. 

Bank-notes and debased silver are not worth their 
face in gold, but we use them, and agree to give and take 
them on a gold basis, and we get along much more com- 
fortably and easily than if we insisted upon handling gold 
coin as our only circulating' medium. 

Persons who play at cards for money use counters, 
and very pious people use beans or coffee-grains, but 
they all represent money, and whether they are redeemed 
afterwards or not, the excitement of the game is in acquir- 
ing as many counters, or beans, or coffee-grains, as possi- 
ble-; because, although worthless themselves, they repre- 
sent dollars which are worth a hundred cents apiece. 

And this is the basis of the justifiable hypocrisy of 
society. We offer each other smooth and polite phrases, 
and we accept them in a smooth and polite manner, be- 
cause both parties know that they mean nothing, except a 
little lubrication of the social wheels, and we do not like 
to listen to the grind and shriek of unoiled machinery. 

We go to an entertainment, and we have a headache, 
or a hearthache, or a business perplexity, or a quarrel 
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with our best-beloved, on our mind, or we had far rathef 
have been at home in a soHtude a deuXy and we have a 
weary and stupid time, and keep glancing furtively at the 
clock, longing for the hour when we may with propriety 
go home. 

Now, when it arrives, shall we go to our hostess and 
truthfully announce the condition of things ? or shall we 
simply bow and stalk gloomily away, like the ghost of 
Hamlet's father ? or shall we summon a smile, and a 
gracious expression, and say : " Thank you for a charm- 
ing evening " ? She does not understand us to mean 
that we take a solemn oath, and pledge our honor to 
the statement, that we have actually found the even- 
ing charming, and feel grateful to her for giving it to 
us. She knows how she says such things herself, and is 
quite satisfied. 

Or, our acquaintances ask us to admire their pictures, 
or statues, or music, or poetry, or gowns, or adorers, or 
whatever they especially pride themselves upon. Are 
you going to say : " It is a very poor thing. You have 
not the art of drawing, and your coloring is crude " ? Or, 
" Your gown is well enough in itself, but frightfully unbe- 
coming to you " ? Or, " I can't imagine what you see in 
that man, that you are so infatuated with him. He is a 
perfect clown " ? 

Now all probably true enough ; but I should pre- 
fer — like Mrs. Lapierre — that you told lies to me, that 
is, if I ever should be such an idiot as to put myself in 
that position. And let me impress upon any unformed 
mind that may be studying this question, that the broad- 
est and straightest path to encounter hypocrisy is to ask 
the opinion of an indifferent person upon the merits of 
anything belonging to yourself. 
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He is sure to say what you expect him to say, 
and, in fact, can hardly avoid it. A highwayman puts 
a pistol to a man's breast, and demands his money. The 
victim says that it is in his left boot-leg, but the high- 
wayman does not imagine the traveler was anxious to 
give him that money, or would have given it except un- 
der fear of death. That is about the value of an ex- 
torted compliment. 

To actually tell a disagreeable truth when it can be 
avoided, is either churlish, underbred and unamiable, \ 
or it is one of the greatest proofs of love and trust that 
can be given. 

Our mothers told us those truths, because mothers are 
the only really unselfish beings in the world, and would 
cheerfully accept estrangement or anger from the child 
whom they could benefit by speaking unwelcome or un- 
flattering truth. Our other relatives may have told us 
those truths with more or less good results, and more or 
less result of annoyance and avoidance on our part. Our 
lovers never tell us those truths, partly because they see 
us through a rosy cloud which covers all defects, and 
partly because the one we love is as dear to us as our- 
selves, and nobody likes to hurt himself. 

And a sweet and tender hypocrisy is one of the ele- 
ments of love. How we all pretend to care for what 
naturally bores us, and to feel a stony indifference to 
our natural delights, that we may suit our tastes to those 
of the loved one ! How earnest Blanche is in her in- 
quiries about business, and how carefully George in- 
quires after tne canary-bird's health, since that ill turn 
yesterday ! 

But we all have, or have had, alas, friends so near and 
dear — friends upon whose tender love and fidelity we 
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\ could confidently rely — friends noble and true and gen- 

/ erous enough to bear the truth from our lips, however 

mortifying, however surprising it might be. Such friends. 

\ T think — at least I am sure of it in my own experience — 

\ are only* found among women. 

There is something in the natural relation of the sexes 
which precludes utter frankness, except between husband 
and wife ; and if these are truly dear to each other, they 
will not wound each other, even in love ; and if they are 
not fond of each other, the brutal truths are told with a 
I frankness never forgotten, though it may be forgiven. 

No, it is only from your nearest and dearest woman 

friend that you may expect perfect sincerity, sweetened 

' by perfect love, and desire for your welfare ; and two 

/ women who can give and take such truths, and remain 

as dear and agreeable to each other, have reached a very 

high degree of grace in its struggle against nature. 

The amour propre of a highly sensitive man or woman 
is so subtle, so delicate, and so all-pervading, that to vol- 
untarily wound it is a very dangerous experiment, and 
one very likely to rebound, like the boomerang, upon our 
own heads. Let us use it rarely and very carefully. 

Our great aim in meeting our fellow - creatures so- 
, cially is to enjoy ourselves and conduce to the enjoy- 
ment of others — to make others happy by being made 
; happy through them. If we really are, well and good. 
The end and aim of social life has been satisfactorily 
; achieved. But if we do not enjoy ourselves, and our 
' fellow - creatures do not succeed in making us happy, 
do not let us be selfish and rude, and sufficiently under- 
bred to tell them of it. Assume a virtue, though you 
have it not, and either stay out of the world altogether or 
do your little all to make the world contented with itself. 
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It is the fashion nowadays for all sorts of persons 
whose interests run in the same channels to seek in 
union its proverbial strength, and form themselves into . 
Leagues, offensive and defensive, for the protection of I 
their rights. \ 

We all know that it is better to be out of the world 
than out of the fashion, and I therefore propose that all 
women, with a proper sense of their own dignity, should 
form a Union — a League, or Sodality — or what you will, ■ 
for the enforcement of these rights and the assertion of 
that dignity. \ 

We do not refer just now to the right-of-suffrage 
question, or any of the leaven-like questions which are 
fermenting and seething in the midst of the body politic, \ 
and threatening, at no distant day, to crack and rend it \ 
in every direction, ending — let us hope — in " raising " the \ 

whole mass to a more wholesome and palatable condition. ' 

But just now what we want is to educate men to con- 
sider us women from our own standpoint, to make them- 
selves less obnoxious to our little peculiarities, and to 
leave off expecting us to consider theirs. 

The old tradition that the man is the head of the 
woman has, of course, long been exploded by the Ithu- 
riel touch of woman's intelligence ; but the men — poor 
things — are naturally loath to give up so pleasant a fiction, 
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and try to behave as if it were true. Well, they must be 
educated to a higher appreciation of the situation. 
While woman, not yet having found leisure, or thought 

' it worth the while, to study the question, accepted this 
tradition, and received man at his own valuation, she was 
in the habit — each woman in her own sphere — of trying 

■ to please, and, in a way, propitiate, this superior being, by 

, ordering herself, her occupations and her surroundings. 

! according to his taste : the wife bidden in the marriage 

/ service to " honor and obey," and tp " serve " her future 
lord and master, actually felt herself under an obligation 
to do so. 

The young lady in society educated to consider mar- 
riage the end and aim of girlhood, and taught by observ- 
ing her mother's manner towards her father, and her 
brother's demands upon herself, that man was created to 
be waited upon, amused and conciliated and strove to 
make herself agreeable to the young man who kindly 
took her out to dance, or for a promenade, to the best 
of her ability. Have we not watched her, poor child, 
going through all her little tricks for his edification } 
I Turning up her eyes, making her dimples come, arching 
i her brows, curving her arm, showing her teeth if they 
were pretty, displaying the tip of a dainty little foot — 
setting herself off to the extent of her ability ; while the 

. lord and master looked on with a vacuous smile, or a 
lofty indifference, or the approval with which an Oriental 
might regard the attractions of a fair Circassian. And 
then the conversation of the two ! 

Mamma, being a wise woman of the world, has told her 
daughter that the secret of conversing with a man is to 
find out what is his especial subject of interest, and to 

•let him talk upon it, the listener simply displaying an 
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intelligent interest, asking questions, and uttering ex- 
clamations of admiration, horror or amusement, accord- 
ing to the theme. 

Was the man ever taught to find out the tastes of the 
woman, and to converse upon what pleased and inter- 
ested her ? to try to adapt himself to her ? Oh, no ; 
of course not. He was at least tacitly taught from his 
cradle that he was a lord of creation, and that woman, . 
as coming in the rank below, was made to minister to / 
him. 

Have we not felt it ourselves ? Do we not every day 
meet men who come and seat themselves beside us just 
as they would seat themselves at the theatre, or just as 
they would wind up a music-box, and put it on the table 
in front of them, waiting to be entertained by it. Once, 
driven past any patience by this kind of thing, I received 
a visitor of this sort in smiling silence, and when he took 
a seat and fixed his eyes upon my face with a look that 
plainly said, " Well, I am ready, why don't you begin ?" I 
replied with a smile yet more " childlike and bland," 
and remained silent. 

"Well !" exclaimed my guest, finally, "have you no- 
thing to say ! I never knew you at a loss before !" 

" I'm waiting to hear you talk. I don't feel like it, 
myself," replied I, and the dear, good, honest creature 
blundered out : 

" But I'm tired, you know, and came to you to be 
entertained." 

So, after that nmt ^ spake, and said to him much that 
has been said here, and an hour or two later that man 
went away, both " sadder and wiser," but better friends 
with me than we had been before. i 

That is what man needs to be educated into : the ; 
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■ consciousness that one of woman's rights is to be met on 
equal terms by man in the matter of social obligation ; 
that the brother is to respect his sister, and arrange 
matters to suit her pleasure, as much as she is to consult 
his ; that the young man in society is not to look upon 
the young woman as a candidate for his favor, and a 
\ competitor for his approval, but as a rational being, with 
/ tastes, pursuits and topics of her own ; and he is bound 
to cultivate, or, at least, to assume, as great an interest in 
these as she does in his. 

The husband needs to be taught that his wife is not 
/ simply a slipper-provider, and a dinner-orderer, and a 
I pleasant, babbling stream of small talk to soothe 
/ his domestic evening, but a rational and competent 
companion — a good comrade, quite able to converse 
with him upon the same topics his male companions 
introduce, and also privileged to be weary and silent, and 
in need of entertainment when the day's duties are over, 
as well as himself. 

Finally, the men who make evening visits, or take 
ladies out to dinner, or meet them socially, when there is 
opportunity for conversation, are to be taught that the 
woman has an equal right with themselves to be inter- 
ested, amused, taken out of herself, spared the " expense 
of the conversation" — as the French put it — which, let* 
me tell you, often pulls very heavily upon a weary 
woman, who, after the strain of wearing occupations- 
whatever they may be — finds herself expected to set her 
brain to work, and summon her vital energies to renewed 
labor, that she may fitly entertain a great, stolid creature, 
who has come to demand from her the fire to warm his 
own cold heart. 

Men with men do not presume to make such demands. 
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The old rule, that every guest was to furnish " a toast, 
a song, or a story," shows the spirit of masculine co- 
operative entertainment. Every one is to contribute 
something to the common stock, or he is voted a drone 
and bore, and dropped. 

Let us educate man to meet us as he meets his fellow- 
man in this respect, and expect to receive nothing more 
than he gives in the way of amusement or edification. ^ 

Another point in which man requires to be educated 
is, the possibility that a woman's ideas upon a given sub- 
ject, although differing widely from his own, or, perhaps, 
from that of most men, may be worthy of serious 1 
attention. 

It is a truism that the feminine mind often arrives — 
by an intuitive leap — at a point the man's more labored 
methods have not yet reached. And the man upon 
whom one of these conclusions is suddenly flashed 
generally treats it with good-humored contempt, as a 
" woman's notion," and the year after, may be, an- 
nounces the same conclusion as a triumph of his own 
heavy intellectual travail The woman, having mean- 
while thought of a thousand other matters, does not 
remember her despised intuition, or, if she does, is too 
good-natured to say, " I told you so," and the lord of 
creation, like Leonora, " walks on, his head a little higher 
than usual." 

We all remember how Lord Beaconsfield, when a lady 
offered him some suggestions as to a political movement 
then in progress, looked at her with an indulgent and 
condescending smile, and only replied : *• "Vou darling 1" 

It was one of the most cutting bits of sarcasm ever 
offered to our sex, and its very delicacy only makes the 
sneer more deadly ; for it shows the fatal bias that 
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tradition had left in man's estimate of woman, and that 
the highest cultivation had only intensified. 

Perhaps that woman's idea may have been better than 
the statesman's ; perhaps it sank into his mind, and 
affected his future action , perhaps it was flat and fool- 
ish ; but in that case, if a man had offered it, the Premier 
of England would have taken pains to show its fallacy 
and argue against it. But it was only a woman who 
offered it, and "You darling!" was a sufficient reply. 

We have so many ideas, we women, and they flow so 
; rapidly, that they cannot all be quite matured and con- 
\ sidered. 

Don't offer unripe fruit to your friends, if you expect 
7 them to believe in your method of cultivation. 

Another matter in which we sadly need to co-operate 
in the education of man is, to teach him that he is as 
much bound to self-control and self-denial as he expects 
us to be. 

A man is very angry, and he swears ; the woman who 
hears him is shocked, but she says nothing, unless a gen- 
tle, " Oh, don't talk so !" Why ? Because men are not 
expected to restrain the instinct of explosive speech when 
angry. But the woman ? 

She, too, is angry, but she does not swear, she does not 
slam the door or the furniture, or kick the dog or bellow 
at the servant or child. She usually shuts her mouth 
very firmly, and turns very pale, and feels as if she would 
like to kill somebody. Again, why ? Because from her 



j cradle the woman is taught to control herself, to deny 
I herself, to behave herself, and she knows she must not 
V allow herself the indulgence the man demands. 

Again, man likes to smoke, and we all vow that we 
enjoy smoke, and beg our male friends to favor us with a 
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little of it, and sit smiling amid a blue fog of tobacco- 
smoke, which may or may not be agreeable to us, 
although we certainly say it is so. Why do we do it ? 
Because men are educated to believe that what they want ( 
to do they must do, and that women are bound to con- 
form to theni, and not they to women. » 

Suppose a woman likes to have her nursery aboiit her, 
and her male friends always find her parlor littered with 
nursing-bottles, rattles, and fretful infants, would they 
smihngly vow they enjoyed babies, and complacently sit 
out the evening, and come again very soon ? 

Or, suppose she is a chilly mortal, and keeps the ther- 
mometer at 8o*», and is opposed to fresh air. Or, suppose 
she likes a close carriage better than an open one, or pre- 
fers walking slowly to walking fast — or, in fact, cultivates 
a taste opposed to masculine habits. 

Does the man good-humoredly conform, and pretend 
to like what he does not, and to enjoy what he abhors ? 
I trow not. Let us by all means establish our Co- 
operative Union, and see if we can educate him to our \ 
superior standard. ^ 



HOTEL AND HOME LIFE. 

Except the Bedouin Arabs and the Gypsies, there 
are on the face of the earth no people so restless as the 
Americans. 

One explanation of this peculiarity is the fact that we 
are all the children of emigrants, whether we count our 
brief ancestry back, like myself, to the Huguenots of the 
Southern States, or, like one of my dear friends, to the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock, or, like you, perhaps, to the 
sires of the F. F. V . The very oldest of our families 
has not been here three hundred years, and in the Old 
World you often find a family living in the very house 
their fathers occupied two and a half centuries ago. 

So, we still feel, no doubt, the restless fever in the 
blood, or, if you please, the noble enthusiasm and 
courage of soul which drove our fathers from their 
hereditary homes, and sent them wandering across the 
Atlantic, and then the Continent, not content to call any 
place home while a better lay beyond. Another cause 
of our restlessness, we will say, is the tacit conscious- 
ness that we are making History, rather than reposing on 
the laurels of those who have made it for us. 

We are founding a majestic empire here in the West- 
ern World, the Empire of Freedom, of Liberty and Self- 
government, and such movements are not carried forward 
by slumberous conservatism. We have too much to do 
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to sit still, and until we see just where our place in the 
New World may be, we do not care to strike deep root 
into any especial spot of soil, or to encumber ourselves 
with more Lares than can be packed into a big " Sara- 
toga trunk " at a few hours' notice. 

If, even, we have elected the city where we mean to 
live and make a place and leave a memory, none of us 
are so blind as to expect to live and die under the same 
roof that saw our birth, any more than a mother has her 
daughter of ten provided with a wardrobe that will last 
until she is twenty. Even in conservative Boston, the 
houses of the aristocracy of Beacon Hill are to-day fall- 
ing into the hands of boarding-house landladies, and the 
inmates are trying to feel at home on the homeless " new 
land"; while in Philadelphia the older Chestnut and 
Walnut and Arch Street houses are growing " too strait " 
for the rising generation, just as the sweet Quaker cos- 
tume and speech are growing obsolete. 

As for New York, the pressure is as much greater as 
the population and business are larger than in our sister 
cities. Many a man now living remembers when Union 
Park was up-town, and the numbered streets were a rural 
retreat. Many a man has removed his dwelling at least 
ten times, driven before the mighty wave of business pro- 
gress, like Canute before the incoming tide. A friend 
was telling us the other day of finding himself compelled 
to make his fourth remove from the home he had estab- 
lished at his marriage, and saying to his wife that he was 
not going to do this thing more than once again in his 
life, and they would get far enough up this time to never 
feel crowded again. He built in Thirty-fifth Street 
twenty years ago, and now the daughters are clamoring 
to get " away from all these odious boarding-houses.'* 
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And so we come to the question of Hotel or Home 
life. 

If a man is here to-day, and a thousand miles from 
here to-morrow, of course he seeks accommodation where 
he may pay his bill and be gone at any moment. And if 
the pater familias foresees that the most fashionably sit- 
uated house of to-day will be passe and uncomfortable 
next year, he declines to put money into any house, but 
will use the interest of that capital in paying his family's 
charges at a hotel or boarding-house. This is one of the 
main reasons why, in our great cities, the palaces take the 
style of hotels, and many of our best citizens find their 
homes in them. A purely transitory arrangement of life 
suits a nomadic people — a people who constitutionally hate 
to feel themselves bound to anything but their own will. 

But another very serious factor in the American fancy 
for hotel life is the extraordinary effect our republican 
system has upon the serving class. 

If that phrase wounds the tender susceptibilities of 
any reader, we beg his or her pardon, but suggest that it 
cannot be called the helpful class, for its great study is 
to make itself as little helpful as possible ; nor can it be 
called the domestic class, for its object is to spend as 
little time as possible in domestic avocations, and as 
much as possible in its own pursuits. Its title, like its 
position in this land of the free, is unsettled and anoma- 
lous to the last degree, and among the gigantic move- 
ments of our national future the question of service finds 
a prominent place. Meantime this same question exer- 
cises a vast influence upon the lives of our wealthier 
classes, the only unhampered persons being those able to 
carry out the admirable precept : " If you would be well 
served, serve yourself !" 
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** Oh, it is such a luxury to know that I have not a 
kitchen cabinet to fight to-day," said a fragile and deli- 
cate friend of ours the other day, as she sat down to 
breakfast for the first time at a " family hotel *' table, 
leaving her house in the hands of a broker to be sold. 

" Yes," replied another, " and to feel that you have 
not got to order the dinner and try to have something 
different every day." 

" And if the cook does not fancy what you order, to 
have her spoil it in the cooking, and say it was the range, 
or the chimney or the cat," plaintively responded No. i. 

" And if she don't want you to have company to din- 
ner, how uncomfortable she can make it !" 

" Oh, they're perfectly horrid, the whole of them ; and 
I am devoutly thankful to be rid of them !" 

And the experience of these two is the experience of 
many hundreds in our city, whether of householders who 
entertain a staff of retainers to waste the substance and 
cavil against the wishes of their employers, or the heads 
of a modest household, where two, or even one servant 
can do all that is required, and sometimes contrives to 
make herself so completely mistress of the situation, that 
the employers frequently find it a relief to dismiss her, 
and, for a few days at least, dine at a restaurant, and set 
the house in order themselves. 

No wonder if such a family seeks refuge in a board- 
ing-house ; and though the fare be poor, and the rooms 
small, and the service unsatisfactory, at least the poor 
housewife is not responsible for the shortcomings, and 
the pater familias knows just what the bills will be at 
the end of the month, and is relieved of the lamenta- 
tions which his wife has been wont to chant in his ears 
e\ ening by evening. 
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It is easily seen, then, why we are as a people given 
over to hotel and boarding-house life. It is the easiest 
and least binding mode of existence for a roving and a 
servantless people. But is it a good thing, or is it not ? 
Is the faciUty for doing without a house a blessing, or the 
reverse ? 

And this question is not to be answered with a brief 
Yes, or No, for much depends upon the subject of the 
inquiry. Unmarried persons away from their natural 
relatives and families must, of course, find a home in 
somebody else's family, or in a hotel, and to this large 
class such accommodation is a real necessity. 

The weary housekeeper, as we have seen above, finds 
in hotel life a blessed relief from domestic annoyance. 
The newly married couple, without the means of taking 
and furnishing a house corresponding with their position, 
may board for a time, unless they have the strength of 
mind and sufficiency of affection to induce them to take 
a modest house a little out of town, and forego some of 
the gayeties of their unmarried days. 

But when the young couple become the young family, 
when children come to claim their rights and privileges, 
then there should be a home provided where they may 
enjoy them without annoying other people. 

Children in a hotel or a boarding-house are like wild 
birds in a cage, deprived of their right to fly and swoop 
and skim the air, and to swell their throats almost to 
bursting with unchecked song. The wild bird droops 
and mopes, and mournfully twitters instead of singing, 
and grows disheveled and dirty and unlovely, and the 
caged child grows weedy and pallid and constrained in 
its movements, and pert and assured in its manners, and 
before it is adolescent, it is a little world-weary manikin, 
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blase of all amusements, supercilious to those not so 
wealthy or so well dressed or so fashionable as its parents 
and their friends, cynical and agnostic in all its views. 

Such a child excites the pity of all thoughtful observ- 
ers, and also a most anxious inquiry as to what men and 
women to guide our country are to be developed from 
such material. 

But the other phase of public childhood is even 
worse ; the child whose parents decline to cage it at all, 
and encourage it to run and jump and halloo, and pur- 
sue its athletic sports in the corridors and public parlors 
of the house, and to monopolize the conversation at 
table, and express its pleasure or distaste for every dish 
presented, and to order the servants twice to their 
father's once — such children are not only being ruined 
themselves, but are ruining the comfort of every one 
within sound of their shrill little voices and noisy play. 

A home of their own is the place for parents and chil- 
dren, and happy is the child who grows to maturity so 
sheltered and surrounded. 

And the children's grandparents. What more melati- 
choly sight than an old person, so far down the hill that 
the tumult and din of the struggle upon its crest is 
already dull upon the ear — a dear old lady, with dim 
eyes and fluttering footsteps and blunted hearing, con- 
demned to the crowd, the glare, the manifold exigencies 
of a hotel. Does it not seem a desecration of the solemn 
quiet of old age, the gentle peace that should enshrine 
the last years of a well-spent life ? 

The ideal family embraces beloved and honored old 
age, and innocent fresh childhood, and strong self-deny- 
ing maturity, arid such a family one longs to see in the 
ideal home — a home of modest comfort and luxury, and 
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serenest order combined with loving freedom — a home 
where the boy and girl grow to strong and noble man- 
hood, or to sweet, well-developed womanhood, going out 
into the world to make it better than they found it ; and 
where gray heads may go down to the last rest, honored, 
sheltered, and in an outward peace reflecting the inno- 
cent calm, and where they who bear the heat and toil of 
the day may find their blessing and reward in making 
others happy, and in preserving in our maelstrom of 
life the traditions, wellnigh lost, of " Home, sweet 
Home !" 



HOW A WOMAN CAN EARN A 

LIVING. 

And let us begin with one of my favorite truisms. 
There are women and women, and one woman can earn 
her living in one way, and the next woman must do it in 
quite another way. 

The women of thews and sinews, the " daughters of 
the plow," or, at least, of the potato- hoe, are the most 
fortunate and the most easily disposed of in this prob- 
lem. America is the paradise of the laborer, whether 
male or female ; and any sober, strong, willing woman, 
who can scrub, and wash, and " char " satisfactorily, is 
sure of constant work and wages fabulous in the ears of 
the same class starving in the over-populated countries 
across the sea. 

When women of this class are found suffering from / 
want, it is safe to conclude, in the great majority of ' 
cases, that there is vice of some sort, incompetence or 
laziness at the foundation of the suffering ; and the 
philanthropist who simply applies money to such a case 
is a maleficent being, for he pushes down those he 
should try to raise. 

No, the question of how a laboring woman may earn 
her living is too simple to require more than the brief 
reply : By the honest, sober and industrious toil of her 
hands in manual labor. 
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In the next class above, the question becomes more 
complicated, for the woman " cannot dig," and is too 
honorable **to beg." She becomes a sempstress, making 
shirts for two or three cents apiece ; or she goes into a 
shop and ruins her health by standing all day long, earn- 
ing a pittance that keeps her meagrely while she is well, 
and leaves nothing for the time when she breaks down ; 
or she becomes apprentice to a milliner, or dressmaker, 
or toymaker, or artificial florist, and perhaps prospers 
moderately, but more likely breaks down in health or 
courage, and either marries a man as poor as herself and 
raises a family of girls to inherit her own struggles, or 
she goes to the bad and sinks beneath the flood of sin 
and misery always lapping at the foundations of life in 
this class. 

And yet, it is just to this class that an enormous open- 
ing is offered in our country and our day. The domestic 
service of our families, both in city and country, is 
almost exclusively committed to foreigners, the most of 
whom remain foreigners in sympathies, habits, and modes 
of thought and action. How often we have heard our 
mothers or our grandmothers tell of the faithful old family 
servant who lived with her for a lifetime, and loved her 
and her children much better than she loved her own 
relatives. And yet, often enough, her own relatives were 
most respectable people — townspeople and neighbors of 
the employers, and at the polls and in church, and in 
the eyes of the law and of God, their equals. The 
mistress knew this, and the maid knew it, and the conse- 
quence was a mutual respect and reliance — a taking for 
granted that each would act up to a mutual obligation 
that was seldom disappointed. 

To be sure, the employer was obliged to consider her 
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words, whether of command or reproof, and the em- 
ployee felt herself privileged to offer her own opinion and 
suggest her own methods, which often were the best ; 
but this was a course beneficial to both, teaching the lady 
self-restraint and consideration for others, and training 
the domestic in care, and foresight, and interest in her 
work. If the privilege of self-assertion was ever abused, 
an appeal to the s^nse of justice, of propriety, and of 
self-respect, was sure to find a hearing in the mind of the 
law-abiding, self-respecting American domestic, and for 
her own sake she accepted and kept her proper position 
more carefully. Now, why cannot these halcyon days 
come again to our servant-ridden, oppressed and much- 
abused domestic hearths? 

Why will not the American girls who starve at their 
needles or sewing-machines, or pine in musty-fusty work- 
rooms, or grow pale and diseased behind counters, or 
double their poverty by marrying poverty, or do a great, 
a very great deal worse — why won't they learn cooking, 
and housework, and tablework, and then accept luxurious 
homes, the best of food and ample wages, the half of 
which they can lay aside for the rainy day, or for a pru- 
dent marriage ? 

Would not one suppose that with such prospects, not 
only offered, but fairly begging their acceptance, these 
girls and women would flock in crowds to some registry 
office, established by themselves for their own class, and 
await the 'employers, who would also flock to secure 
them ? But they don't, and they won't, and they are 
more than insulted if you suggest it to them ; and yet 
why, my friends, will you not see the flimsiness and folly 
of your own objections ? You are not going to slave in 
anybody's kitchen ? But do you not slave in that crowded 
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back room, where you bind shoes all day long, and have 
to strain your eyes after dark to bind enough to buy 
your bread for to-morrow ? And you won't be bossed, 
you say ? Would any lady even speak to you as coarsely 
and brutally as the man for whom you stitch trousers 
and make jumpers and overalls, and who flings your 
work back in your face if it does not suit him ? 

Is it not less degrading to be mistress of a nice 
kitchen, and to receive directions from a refined and 
gentle woman, who will only be too glad, as soon as you 
have proved your capacity and your fidelity, to leave 
almost everything in your hands ? And if the family is 
one where two, or three, or four women are employed, 
how pleasant for the little family of friends to sit down 
together in the leisure evening, and sew, or read, or chat 
in your own comfortable sitting-room ? Now, do try it, 
some of you, and see if my advice is not good. 

And so we come to the most helpless, most pathetic, 
and hardest to be provided for, of all the laboring classes 
— the poor ladies. What can they do for themselves, if 
they have neither father, nor brother, nor husband to 
shelter them in the sacred inclosure of home ? 

The English papers are full of advertisements of cler- 
gymen's, or officers', or professional men's daughters, 
pleading for a position as governess, sometimes adding, 
" No salary expected," and at the best receiving very, 
very little. And of late years these girls also offer them- 
selves as " Mothers' Helps," or some of the olcier women 
as " Lady Help " — that is, a sort of poor relative, who is 
expected to do a great amount of work, with no compen- 
sation except board, lodging and laundry. It is a toler- 
ably good idea, this of being a Lady Help, for certain 
thick-skinned, strong and agreeable persons ; but, for my 
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own part, I should prefer to fall back into the rank be- 
hind, and take my place in that neat kitchen I have 
spoken of. 

Well, what can a lady do if she does not do this? 
She can teach a school ; and if every young woman who 
had that ambition became a teacher, there would be 
about one to every child to be taught in these United 
States. But, unfortunately, the requirements of our 
school boards are very large and very rigid, and compar- 
atively few of these aspirants can fulfill them. Next, she 
may teach music — that is, if she is well educated in 
music and can get pupils ; or she may engage in some 
sort of literary work — again, if she has ability and can 
find a market. But, as all literary persons know, the 
prizes in this vocation are few, though splendid, and the 
ability of earning even an obscure livelihood is far more 
rare than is generally supposed. 

In my own position, I am in the way of seeing far too 
much for my comfort of the misery and despair of 
disappointed hopes in this direction. Never a day passes 
in which I do not receive a letter or a visit, or perhaps a 
dozen, from some poor, dear woman, who writes in such 
a tone of assured hopelessness, or, perhaps driven beyond 
this, in such a tone of piteous personal pleading, to tell 
how she is obliged to earn some money at once for the 
invalid mother, or overdone husband, or the little father- 
less children ; and her letters and little stories have 
been much praised by friends, and she has resolved to 
give some of them to the public, so sends them to my 
publications. And then, perhaps, the pitiful mask falls, 
and the cry, " Oh, for God's sake, give me something^ 
an)rthing, for my work, or I may starve !" rings out, 
to give me heartache for the rest of the day. For 
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the letters and the stories are not what the public 
want, and no proprietor, no editor, has the right to give 
the public less than the best he can obtain, for the sake 
of aiding an individual. One has a right to relieve dis- 
tress out of one's own pocket, but not out of the pocket 
of the public without the public's consent and approval. 

Drawing on wood and engraving offer a lucrative field 
to a woman ; but to do either successfully she must have 
not only special taste and talent, but an opportunity and 
the patience and industry to cultivate these. W. J. Lin- 
ton, probably one of the best engravers in the world, and 
who was one of the pioneers in the instruction of women 
in his art, told me that, given the genius — for art- work is 
like poetry, and one must be born to it — that woman's 
deftness of finger made her specially fitted to use a 
graver, and large salaries are paid to those who excel in 
their work, even as much as eighty dollars a week ; but 
— and here Mr. Linton sighed — his clever engravers usu- 
ally soon dropped out of the ranks, for they married, and 
the care of husband, home and babies made consecutive 
work difficult, if not impossible. 

After teaching in its various branches, and literature 
and art, what remains for the delicately bred, educated 
gentlewoman? Until a few years ago the reply was, 
Very little. But among the wonderful changes de- 
veloped in the last half of the nineteenth century, 
woman's work is fast becoming whatever a woman finds 
herself competent to do. Typewriting and stenog- 
raphy have in their fields most earnest and successful 
women workers, and in certain branches of the medical 
profession a woman should be as competent as a man, 
and far more acceptable to her own sex, as well as moie 
patient with children. But in the kindred profession of 
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nursing, woman is taking a place unknown in the last 
generation. 

Young ladies of excellent family, sometimes wishing 
to earn a handsome livelihood, sometimes moved by an 
honorable ambition to fill a place in the world, daily en- 
roll themselves in the training schools for nurses con- 
nected with all our large Hospitals, and then go through 
a two or three years* course of both practical and scien- 
tific instruction in the art of nursing. The course is 
severe and mqst thorough, and the results are marvelous, 
as any one who has been nursed, or watched one of 
these trained nurses at her work, will testify. 

The carefulness, the gentleness, the courage and en- 
durance, the obedience to the Doctor's orders, and, at 
the same time, the intelligent encounter of exigencies, 
give a calm and assurance to the patient, and a sense of 
safety to the friends, in direct contrast to the gloomy and 
perturbed reign of the Mrs. Gamps and Betsey Prigs of 
the bygone days. These nurses, when graduated, earn 
from fifteen dollars to twenty or more per week, accord- 
mg to the case, and .no lady need be ashamed to enter 
their ranks. 

And many ladies are entering the mercantile world, in 
one way or another. One charming and cultured woman 
is a fashionable Fifth Avenue stationer ; a firm of sisters 
sells shoes ; others have opened establishments for the 
sale of drygoods, bric-a-brac, and other things, and to 
every such enterprise I cry, God-speed ! 

Another branch of rising industry is also pleasant to 
contemplate, and that is cake-making. Since the estab- 
lishment of Industrial Unions for Women in all our great 
cities, large numbers of ladies have found ample and 
remunerative employment in making cake, bread, pastry 
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and sweetmeats, all of the finest quality, which are sold 
at the rooms of the Union at a fair price, and are eagerly 
purchased by housekeepers who have proved their excel- 
lence Success to this enterprise also, say I ; and I ven- 
ture to advise all housekeepers who desire to promote 
the prosperity of their sex to patronize these establish- 
ments, and encourage this branch of Ladies' work. 

There are numerous other places where woman can, 

and should, and will, do the same or better work than 

man. As librarians, as art custodians, as buffers between 

! a busy man or woman and the myriads of interruptions 

I 

; assailing him or her, as salaried and organized visitors of 

the poor in cities, as photographers, and in a thousand 

other places, woman's work is as suitable as man's ; and 

if the woman toill submit to a man's training and take 

\ a man's interest in his work, she will become as desirable 

\ and as well paid. 

And one word to the women who strive for such posi- 
tions and are beginning to fill them : 

Be patient, be courteous, be very long-suffering — 
especially to other women ! 



THE WOMAN OF THE FUTURE. . 

It IS a well-known fact in Natural History that the \ 
highest forms of life develop most slowly. The ephem- \ 
era are born in the morning, go into society and dance 
merrily over the green pools of their birth, become 
parents, and die before sunset. The elephant, with his 
wonderful sagacity and human powers of method and 
memory, is years in reaching maturity, and, under favor- 
able circumstances, lives for centuries ; while apes, our 
cousins, according to Mr. Darwin, grow more diabolical / 
as they grow older, and probably are, in the end, trans- 
lated direct to the Inferno, to be herded, according to 
tradition, by luckless damsels who have found no other 
destiny. Another well-known fact is, that man is the 
head of the animal creation ; and, also, that he is a 
creature of such slow development that a good many 
specimens never develop at all, but, whether from innate 
weakness, a worm at the heart, or blizzards of adversity, 
they drop off the tree and lie in abject heaps, poor, use- 
less windfalls, ** scarce fit to feed the pigs." 

And now, to ascend one step higher still in the scale 
and reach woman, is it not a fact, perhaps not as widely 
recognized as the others, but still a fact, that woman, not 
as an individual, but as a race — woman, par excellence — 
is but now reaching her perfection ? Looking back 
through the centuries, do not we see that she has been 
gradually growing up, until now she is just entering upon 
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her magnificent maturity, and beginning to show what 
she was made for — to prove, indeed, that she is the crown 
and final finish of her race ? See her in all stages. In 
the East and Turkey, even now, what is she but a baby ? 
a thing to be played with, chidden, punished, coaxed, 
fed with candies and decked with pretty clothes, and 
carefully kept inclosed, lest she should fall into mischief 
or danger ? See her as the child of the Middle Ages, 
amused with tournaments and extravaganzas of chivalry, 
listening to interminable ballads about love and adven- 
ture, sung by harpers in castle hall. See the romantic 
girl, listening to troubadours and dressing as a page to 
follow her knight to battle ; and, if he died, rushing into 
the cloister, and fancying she gave herself to God by 
running away from her duties in the world. See her, 
ignorant of her own powers, and following some of her 
sweetest instincts, submitting to be the vassal of man, 
yielding obedience, without self-respect or reason, to her 
husband or her sons ; serving patiently until the unpitied 
burden bore her to the ground and into her grave ; con- 
senting, without argument, to man's dictum : " I am the 
stronger, and I can fight, and I can wring a living from 
the world, and I have no nerves to be overwrought, and 
so I am the master and you are the slave, or, at best, the 
pupil ; and you are to do just as I bid you, and believe 
what I tell you, and imitate that nice womanly woman 
who said, when a candidate offered herself to the con- 
vent and wished to bring her Bible with her, * No ; we 
will have neither you nor your Bible ; we are a commun- 
ity of women who only know how to spin and to pray.* " 
And, finally, see woman in our own day — restless, inquir- 
ing, aspiring, experimenting in this direction and in that, 
making a thousand failures and a hundred glorious sue- 
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cesses, feeling the unsuspected power stirring at the core 
of her being, expanding lungs that nothing less than all 
the air that stirs under heaven can satisfy, and listening, 
half bewildered, to the whispers of her own brain, and the 
throbs of a heart that says : " Oh, I can love more than 
husband, and child, and family ; I can love Art, and Use, 
and my own Race. Like the heart of God, I can sympa- 
thize, I can comfort, I can strengthen all that live ; and by 
loving as He loves, I reach my own highest happiness !" 

Is not this somewhat the meaning of the stir and fer- ^ 
ment we see in our day among the ranks of womanhood ? 
And when some one ardent and too hasty sister breaks 
out in rank absurdity of dress or manner, or some cruelly 
mistaken sister imagines that Liberty means License, and 
that the love of all mankind means Free Love, and that 
the right to labor means the right to wrangle, let us not 
set down the fault or the folly of that one woman to the 
corporate body of Womanhood. In every great move- 
ment there are individuals who fail both in aim and 
achievement, but the whole moves on to success. The 
explorers and settlers of our own land were, many of 
them, sordid treasure-seekers, or fugitives from justice, 
or mere mercenaries ; but the grand and governing idea 
of opening up a new world, and making a new home for 
humanity, led on the whole body, and the result is the 
land of which we are so justly proud. Take another and 
very homely example : The swarms of grasshoppers that 
make their mysterious journeys across the Western plains 
have, no doubt, some object in view, although they have 
never yet confided it to man ; but no obstacle has ever 
prevented their reaching this mysterious goal. A good 
many rush heedlessly into the fires that are kindled in 
their path ; a good many drown themselves in the 
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streams they encounter ; a good many stick fast in the 
tar and pitch spread in their route by the farmers ; but, 
over the bodies of these victims, or these fanatics, or 
these blinded zealots, the great mass passes on and on, 
, and in the end achieves its purpose. 

So, then, let us say that woman, having passed her in- 
fancy, her childhood, her girlhood, and unreasoning 
pupilage, has reached maturity, and feels within herself 
^ both the power and the determination to rise into a more 
\ prominent and executive position in the world. How 
shall she do it, and how shall she adjust her new phase 
of existence to her relations with man ? First of all, in 
importance and in stability, remains the fact of that in- 
born attraction of the sexeS to each other which results 
in love, marriage and the duties of parentage. No de- 
velopment of woman's mental, spiritual or executive 
, powers will ever, in one jot or tittle, alter the law of 
■ nature which leads her to love, marriage and maternity, 
. and her other capacities must always be grouped around 
\ these fundamental bases. No doubt, there are a great 
many women who never marry or become mothers ; but 
should any one of them be invited to do so by the man 
of men in her eyes, it is more than likely she would, for 
the time being, feel that no destiny was higher, and no 
vocation more congenial, than that he suggests. Some 
years ago a prominent artist established a class of female 
wood-engravers at Cooper Institute, and for a while met 
with brilliant success ; but, after another while, the work 
was abandoned, and the reason given by the artist, with 
rather a pettish laugh, was that it was quite useless to 
spend time and energy in teaching young women any- 
thing requiring training and experience, for by the time 
they learned it they were in love or married, and Art was 
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flung to the winds. It is rather too broad a statement, 
no doubt, but still has a good deal of truth in it, and is 
one of the many steps by which I have reached the firm 
conviction, which I here announce, that woman is not the 
rival, but the partner, of man ; that his nature supple- 
ments hers, and hers his, in harmonious co-operation, and 
that either one which despises or ignores the other com- 
mits the same folly that the hands would if they de- 
spised the feet, or the head if it felt superior to the lungs. 
I half playfully said, in the first part of this paper, 
that Woman is the crown and glory of Man, and in many 
ways I think she is ; but a crown could be of small use 
without a head to wear it, and glory requires strength to 
sustain it. So, to my mind, dear sisters, the coming 
Woman for whom the world waits and watches, and 
whose advent is foreshadowed in all the throes and 
struggles of our own day, is not going to be emancipated 
from the tender weaknesses and loving impulses of the 
woman of to-day. She is not to spring, like Minerva 
from the head of Jove, fully armed and equipped, into a 
world she will coldly govern by wisdom and justice. She 
will, to the end of the chapter, love, and marry, and bear 
children, or feel rather sorry and humiliated if no man 
asks her to do so ; and she will never, ah, never ! under 
whatever circumstances, lose that delight in submission 
of her own will and her own judgment to that of the 
man she has crowned as her king ; she will never be very 
logical, or very consistent, or very comprehensive in her 
theories ; she will always have a good deal of personal 
preference in public or in private life, and she will very 
seldom be capable of abstract justice in her decisions or 
her actions. But where she fails in these characteristics, 
man — that is, the coming man — abounds ; and as the 
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■ woman gives to him her quickness of intuition, her lofty 

■ standards of right, her overflowing benevolence and un- 
) tiring devotion of self, her bright fancy and subtle per- 
, ception, her gentle courtesy, her pure morality, and her 
I inborn religious tendencies, so may he give her of his 

own best qualities, and the two will work together in 
' sweetest harmony, and with noblest results. 

Perhaps this hope is a little Utopian ; but, one thing 
I know, and, Cassandra-like, I lift my voice and cry 

■ aloud my warning : The Woman of the Future is the 
\ Power of the Future I 

The philosophers tell us that no true Force, once set 
in motion, ever ceases in its effects ; and I think any 
thoughtful person, considering the history of woman, 
from Eve's persuading Adam that it was better to sin in 
her company than to remain virtuous without her, until 
the late Convention of Women in Washington, will deny 
that woman has been, is, and will be, a Force in the des- 
tiny of the world. And we all know the object lesson of 
the snowball which, beginning in a small boy*s hands, 
acquires, before it reaches the bottom of the hill, size 
enough and force enough to upset the small boy's big 
father. H(bc fabula docet ; and it was not at Ameri- 
cans that the bitter satire was launched, that they never 
learned anything and never forgot anything. 

And the lesson, both to man and woman, is clear. To 
man, not to bury his head in the desert-sands of tradi- 
tion and mediaeval contempt of woman, except as a 
docile domestic ward and subject, but to recognize her 
tremendous powers over him, and his destiny, and his 
world, and to make room for her at his side, and to give 
■ his best powers to considering the terms of copartnership 
on which he and she can work together for the advantage 
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of both, and to see to it that if the man is to be ^ht 
head of the woman, that he rises up to a level higher . 
than that to which her victorious army is climbing, with 
the determination never to go down again. 

And to woman the lesson is just in two words : 
HASTEN SLOWLY ! They say that we are impetu- 
ous, impulsive, ill-considered, and impatient ; and there 
is fire beneath this smoke of aspersion. Then let us re- 
solve, having a tremendous work to do for this poor old 
world of ours, to lay broad and deep foundations for the 
glorious structure we plan. Let women be educated for 
their work, not only by the severe and exact training of 
books and schools, although these are needed, but let \ 
them be taught and teach themselves habits of thought, j 
of perseverance, of justice, of self-control, and of re- ' 
serve. Learn to think before you speak, and to think a 
good deal more than you . speak. Remember that the 
Pyramids, and the Cathedrals, and the Monuments of all 
sorts, that claim respect for their grandeur and scorn of 
time, were a very long time in building ; and don't ex- 
pect, in your own lifetime, to gather the harvest you are 
sowing to-day. Work for the future, and the Woman of 
the Future shall thank and bless you. 

And just one word more, a sort of postscript, in which 
lies the gist of the whole letter : 

Our influence over man lies in our unlikeness more 
than in our likeness to himself. He loves and admires 
our womanliness, and he is jealous and suspicious of our 
manliness. Then, let us never cease, however manly we 
may become, to clothe ourselves in the gracious garments i 
of womanliness ; and, however iron the hand beneath, / 
be very careful never to slip off the glove of velvet. 
"A word to the wise/' etc 






EXCUSE ME, MADAM! 

Society, whether it consists of four hundred or of 
ten thousand persons, might broadly be defined as the 
well-bred and well-mannered class of the community ; 
and if you should ask almost any member of even the 
ten thousand, if Society did not merit such a definition, 
I am sure he or she would reply, " Why, certainly ; of 
course !" But, is it true? No doubt, when Society 
meets Society on one of its own vantage-grounds, such 
as a dinner - table, a drawing-room, an exhibition, the 
races, or wherever else Society finds its native air, each 
person either knows, or is liable at any morhent to be 
made to know, the identity of each other person ; and 
that consciousness induces a certain mutual obligation of 
good behavior, which finds expression in smiling courtesy 
toward everybody, and a sort of air of camaraderie^ not 
very deep, perhaps, nor very sincere, but still very polite 
and ingratiating, and calculated to make the wheels of 
the social machine move easily and quietly. 

But Society is, after all, only the aggregation of four 
hundred or ten thousand individuals, and each one of 
these units, in its daily existence, comes in contact with 
a good many other units who are not in Society ^t all, 
and still are human beings, possessing the inalienable 
rights so often mentioned in Fourth of July orations, 
each man of them the possible President of these United 
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States^ each woman a possible millionaire or a Florence 
Nightingale of the future. But these possibilities are 
to-day shrouded in osnaburg or shoddy cloths, or in 
plaids, and dyed feathers, and glass jewelry, to set one's 
teeth on edge ; or, perhaps — and let me now at once 
make humble confession that here is my own weak point 
— perhaps the man or woman is well enough dressed, and 
in every way unobjectionable, but lacks that indefinite 
stamp of refinement, and culture, and appreciation, which 
seems to tacitly claim i^cognition for its wearer, and 
generally receives it. 

Is not one who meets many hundreds of persons 
daily a little apt to pass over these unstamped effi- 
gies of humanity, as if the place they fill remained 
void, and not to turn upon them the genial, though 
indefinite, recognition one unconsciously bestows upon 
one's unknown Society comrade ? Most of us, if we 
saw a fellow-mortal in danger of his life or her life, 
or in any sort of mortal extremity, would quite instinct- 
ively spring forward to avert the danger or give the word 
of warning, and this without considering the social status 
of the rescued ; but do we always turn so cordial and 
gentle an expression upon the bewildered creature sitting 
next us in the Elevated carriage, that she feels free to 
inquire at which station she should get out to reach 
Macy's ? Or, when we see her sister, or cousin, or aunt 
buying a dress at Arnold's, and know that she would like 
our opinion upon the matter, do we surround ourselves 
with that gently frigid and severely unconscious atmo- 
sphei:e of all others the most impervious to a timid out- 
sider? Or, if we see somebody, perhaps, dressed in the 
most outrageous and heartrending bad taste, and, at the 
same time, carrying around that air of self -content which 
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proceeds from the consciousness of a great deal of money 
and the determination to display it, which is, of all forms 
of vulgarity, the very least calculated to evoke sym- 
pathy — if we see such a one trailing a yard or so of white 
tape behind her, or swelling along in front of us, uncon- 
scious that a system of wires and straps is fully displayed 
through the placket of her velvet gown, or that some 
naughty boy has attachejd a kite-tail to her sealskin 
sacque, do we grimly smile and pass on, or do we move 

to her side with a quiet " Excuse me, madam ; but "? 

Very likely, she will be more vexed than grateful ; very 
likely, her only reply will be a rude stare ; very likely, as 
was once the case in my own experience, she will snatch 
the glove we have picked up and restored, out of our 
hand, without a word ; perhaps, as once happened to 
a friend of ours, she will reply, "You mind your own 
business !" 

But, dear comrade of Society, does her rudeness 
neutralize your obligation . to be courteous toward all 
men ? And, if every one who knows how to be courteous 
toward his or her acquaintance made it a rule to be just 
as courteous, so far as circumstances allow, toward every- 
body else in the world, would not the fine and gentle 
influence, after a while, pervade all sorts and conditions 
of men, so that even the street gamins should breathe in 
•courtesy with the air; and though they still pick the 
pockets of the unwary pedestrian, should do it in as 
gentle and kindly a manner as it is done in Paris ? 

But, setting aside the distinctions of Society, and con- 
sidering the matter of courtesy to strangers on a broader 
basis, cannot we, as a people, much amend, our manners to- 
ward each other in the mass ? Were you ever in a crowd, 
waiting for doors to be opened, when there were no 
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reserved seats ? Do you remember how the heavy-weights 
told against your slenderness and inaptitude at pushmg ? 
Do you remember how the angular woman next you se- 
verely used her elbows, sharp and keen as scissors ? Do 
you remember how the big man stood stolidly in the 
front row, although he could have seen just as well had 
he allowed the little woman whom he eclipsed to pass in 
front of him ? Do you remember how, even at the 
Academy opening, a well-dressed woman, having caught 
your lace upon her buttons, impatiently tore it off, with- 
out looking up or speaking, when a little care would have 
released it unharmed, and a gentle apology would have 
healed your temper, if not your lace ? 

Ah, in how many ways well-bred persons, priding 
themselves, perhaps, upon their gentle breeding and their 
perfect manners^ — toward each other — in how many ways 
do they do despite to their own standards when the 
strain of fatigue, or danger, or selfishness comes in to 
test their genuineness ! 

You get into a railway car, and you find it warm and 
close. You open the window, and, of course, the cur- 
rent of air sweeping backward affects the persons behind 
you more than it does yourself. Somebody coughs, 
sneezes, mutters piteously to her companion. Do you 
turn around and inquire if the air is too much for her, 
and offer to close the window ? If you do, you are a 
o'ara avis. Or, on the other hand, do you selfishly insist 
upon closing the window and pulling down the blind 
when your neighbor is enjoying the air and the view ? 
If you do, you are in the great majority of travelers. If 
you are traveling alone, and needing the services of the 
porter to procure refreshments at the station, do you 
hesitate and maunder over your orders, and call him 
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back when he is leaving you, and so consume the time 
that he is not able to wait upon everybody else, and some 
pale, patient woman does not get her cup of tea because 
you could not decide between oysters and chicken ? On 
arriving at the station, do you, as a man, rudely, no mat- 
ter how blandly you may do it, push past the poor lone 
women struggling to get all their impediments in hand, 
and to carry their parasols or umbrellas across the aisle, 
thus tripping up themselves and everybody else at each 
step ? 

How many men have I seen, in such a case, fix 
their eyes upon the door, and decisively sliding past the 
unwise sister, and striding over her umbrella and her 
fallen parcels, get themselves out of the car and hasten 
away up the station tranquilly, regardless of the fate of 
the hindermost ! And, on the other hand, if the gentle- 
man, behaving as a gentleman should, helps the helpless 
and stupid weaker vessel, takes some of her parcels, 
especially the umbrella, out of her hand, sees her safe to 
the platform, and, if necessary, points out her proper 
route, how seldom is he repaid with true and appreciative 
courtesy : Are not the chances that his kindly offer will 
be met with boorish denial, or with a very evident terror 
lest he is stealing the parcels, or a sort of defiant suspi- 
cion that he is a wolf coaxing Red Riding Hood to her 
destruction ? 

One can hardly wonder that so many men, in 
these days, excuse their lack of courtesy to women at 
large by quoting the slights they have received in trying 
to ht courteous. They say that if they rise to offer a 
seat, in stage or car, it is generally rather snatched than 
accepted, and often without thanks. They say that the 
majority of women suspect their motives, and are either 
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frightened or angry if a man tries to help them in travel- 
ing or any other public need. They say they are quite 
ready to show courtesy, if they can only be sure of re- 
ceiving courtesy ; and that the women are to blame if 
they are not cared for. Well, there is a good deal to say 
on the men's side of the question ; but, at the same time, 
is not this a very convenient shield behind which a tired, 
or lazy, or selfish man may retire from his unwritten ob- 
ligations, and has it not been largely used as such ? 
This question I propose to the men of my acquaintance, 
and shouM be glad if they will give me their opinion 
upon it. 

Probably, after all, if we seek the true inwardness of 
this question of courtesy, we shall find that it is Society's 
gilt counter depreciating the true gold of Christian char- 
ity. If one's heart is really unselfish, and filled with the 
desire to make every one about us happy and comfort- 
able, we shall be courteous quite involuntarily, and quite 
constantly ; and might it not be a good idea to cultivate 
the reality as well as the counterfeit ? Bank-notes are 
good things to have, and pass current everywhere so 
long as we are quite certain that the bank holds the gold 

they represent ; but if there is no gold, how very value- 

« 

less the bit of paper, especially when it becomes shabby 
and ragged ! 

So let us be courteous, not only to our comrades, 

« 

I known or unknown, but to everybody we encounter ; 
I and that the appearance fail not, let us cultivate 
/ the reality of good feeling and kindly consideration 
/ for others, not only when they need to be saved from 
/ shipwreck or fire, but when the smell of our sandalwood 
I fan annoys our next neighbor at the opera, or our be- 
coming hat hides the stage from her view, or our whisper 
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to our friend disturbs her enjoyment of the music. And 
speaking of fans reminds me of a general discourtesy, 
" light as air," you will say, and yet of very serious mo- 
ment to some of us, and that is the constant and un- 
necessary use of large fans in public. More than once 
I have been seriously annoyed by having the back of my 
neck fanned as persistently as if I was a fever patient, 
by some one behind me, in some place of entertainment, 
who probably did not feel the air herself, or knew that 
she moved her instrument of torture so near me. And, 
although in Spain or Spanish countries one rather enjoys 
the scientific clatter of myriads of fan-sticks, because one 
knows it is national, it is hardly necessary that we should 
import the custom into our own churches or theatres, 
unless we bring Spanish grace and Spanish tradition 
along also. 



MY BETTER HALF. 

How often one hears the words, sometimes in the 
wife's tone of mock deference, sometimes in the hus- 
band's playful pretense of inferiority, but, probably, 
never in the calm expression of conviction on either 
side ! How is it, dear Sir, or Madam, in your own case, 
supposing you to have met your other half, and to have 
been made one, so that, like a pair of scissors, each half 
should be able to accomplish its intended work in the 
world ? 

Very likely, the husband of a really good woman, 
comparing her pure and conscientious heart and life with 
that he sees and experiences among his brother-men, 
may, with momentary shame and contrition, say of her, 
" She is, indeed, my better half V And, very likely, the 
wife, feeling the comfort of a strong man's protection 
and counsel, and her own inadequacy to guide the matri- 
monial craft he steers so cleverly and with so little trouble 
to her, says, with a contented sigh, " Yes, he is my better 
half ' What should I do without him ?" 

But, do either of them really mean what they say, in 
any extended or conclusive sense ? If the wife were a 
fly on the wall in her husband's office, or counting-room, 
or lunch-table, or as he " meets a man " after dinner and 
chats with him, or as he frets and fumes over a poor and 
tardy breakfast, or takes leave of all his friends because 
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he has a bilious attack, does she call him her better half 
then ? Does she not, at least in the two latte** calami- 
ties, rise superior to his weakness, and set a good ex- 
ample of helping it, if it can be helped, and bearing it, 
if it can't ? And does not she feel in her gentle heart a 
pleasing consciousness that she is doing the correct thing, 
and her husband is not ? And does she not occasionally 
exchange opinions with her sister-women as to the ab- 
surd weakness of men under such or similar trials ? And 
do the two women, after relating, with indulgent laughs, 
some little proofs of this masculine weakness — does either 
one of them seriously add, "But he is my better half " ? 

Or does the man who, having tried to interest his wife 
in the financial, or commercial, or political, or intellectual 
problem that is crowding his own brain until it reels from 
exhaustion, and finding her utterly incapable of intelli- 
gent sympathy, and only able to solace him with, " Oh, 
my dear, do leave all that down town, and don't keep at 
work all the time ! What do you suppose Susie Williams 
told me this afternoon?" — does that man say in his heart, 
" Here is, indeed, the better half of myself " ? 1 

How is it, then ? Is the man the better half of the 
woman, or the woman of the man, or is neither better 
than the other, or are both the best ? And this brings us 
back to the old, old question, more vigorously discussed 
to-day than ever before, as to the equality of the sexes ; 
and just this simple question, as to who is the better 
half, seems to me an effectual solvent of the problem. 

Take a pound-cake, made as in the old domestic days 
our mothers used to make it. They said the entire recipe 
was, Take a pound of sugar, of butter, of eggs, and of 
flour, and mingle them after a certain fashion not here 
important, as this is not a cookery book. But, were you. 
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in e^jting a slice of that delicious cake, to be asked 
whether the eggs were better than the sugar, or the but- 
ter than the flour, or which was the important ingredient 
and which the secondary, you would certainly say that 
not one of the four was the better fourth of the other 
three, and that there could be no question as to the Right 
of the sugar to be equal with the butter, since neither 
would be of any avail without the other ; and were there 
either lack or excess of either, the smooth and delicious 
harmony of the cake would be lost. 

Now, that strikes me as a pretty successful parable, 
and it can be applied to various sides of the Woman 
Question — a question I, as a woman pressed into the 
rank of active service before the world, feel myself 
bound to consider and discuss. Some day I hope to 
treat it at greater length, but, just now, I am content 
to have settled, to my own satisfaction, if not yours, 
the true value of that somewhat irritating phrase, 
" My better half"; for, surely, there is in a judiciously 
compounded marriage, or in a judiciously compounded 
cake, no value of one ingredient over the other, and each 
component is absolutely indispensable to the harmonious 
whole. But, of course, we have to deal with a good 
many failures, both in matrimony and cake ; and, I grieve 
to say, it does often happen that we see a wedded couple 
wherq the one partner is essentially a better person than 
the other, more amiable, conscientious, industrious, self- 
denying, truthful, or whatever the especial virtues may 
be. But, in such an instance as thii:, we cannot say that 
the worthy person is the better half of the other, for the 
two are not one, the ingredients are too inharmonious to 
blend, and the result is, not a new product, like a cake, 
but a mere forced conjunction of incongruous elements. 
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as if we tried boot-buttons and sea-sand instead of sugar 
and eggs in our cake. 

To be capable of being halved, a thing must first be 
whole, and various ingredients cannot be compounded 
into a whole unless they have a natural affinity ; and 
Titania, married to Nick Bottom, does not become his 
better half, or he her worser half, but, to the end of the 
chapter, she is Queen of the Fairies and he a drunken 
boor, wearing an ass's head. 

Let us sum up the whole matter, then, by saying that 
when a man and woman, having the same standard of 
right and wrong, the' same habits and aims, and man- 
ners and morals, and tastes and pursuits, love each other 
unselfishly, and marry with the full intention of seeking 
each other's happiness rather than their own, they two 
become a whole, a one being, a sphere consisting, indeed, 
of two halves, but neither half the more important to the 
perfection of the sphere than the other ; differing in 
both their virtues and their faults, but never m their 
values ; each supplying the deficiencies of the other's 
nature, each looking to the other for strength and " back- 
ing up " in the points where each feels his or her own 
deficiency; neither of them the better and neither the 
I inferior half, but each the complementing half, without 
/ which the other must remain for ever imperfect. 



TRY CHANGE OF AIR. 

It is in the air ; it is in our blood ; it is in the morn- 
ing paper ; it is in the eye of Materfamilias, as she pours 
the morning coffee, and in the mind of Paterfamilias, as 
he growls over his bank account. 

" Swallow, Swallow, flying south,'* warbles Miss, at 
the piano, and her brother responds, with a grin : 

"Goosie, Goosie, flying north, you mean. Only the 
featherless geese stop at Newport, or thereabouts." 

" No, sir," responds Miss, whirling round on the piano- 
stool ; " this goose is going to fly east, if all goes well. 
Mamma is going to coax papa to take us across, this 
Summer, or, at least, let us go without him ; but don't 
you say a word until she has." 

"East! I'd enough -sight rather go west!" cries 
young Hopeful. " I'm bound to see the Yosemite, and 
all that, before another year. The fellows that have 
done that have a tremendous pull over us others, in tell- 
ing the girls all sorts of cock-and-bull adventures they've 
been through — mostly cram, of course ; but if you've 
never been, you can't lie plausibly." 

" I should think yotc could, Sam," replies Miss, re- 
turning to her southern-bound swallows. 

And so it goes. North, south, east, or west, every 
one of us must go, means to go, will go — somewhere. 
And why has this former exception become the rule, and 
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this former luxury of the wealthy and idle classes become 
a necessity of every class above the absolutely poor ! 
Nay, how can we except any class, when one of the in- 
creasing developments of modern philanthropy is 'the 
providing Summer recreation and change of air for the 
poorest of the poor ? Nearly all the Protestant Sister- 

\ hoods have Country Homes, where women and children 
pf the poorest classes are entertained for seven, ten, 
fourteen days, as the case may be. In most of our large 
cities there are benevolent organizations to provide the 

'. poor with a " Country Week," and the Associated Chari- 

I 

/ties undertake similar work on a large scale. By the 
way, a friend of mine, one of the Visitors for this re- 
spectable Association, made a funny story of her visit to 
a very cross old Irishwoman, to whom she was sent to 
inquire : 

" Wouldn't you like to go and spend the day in the 
country, next week ?** 

" What counthry ? The owld counthry ?" demanded 
Mrs. Murphy, Suspiciously. 

" Oh, no ; just ten miles or so out of town, where you 
can get the fresh air, and hear the birds sing, and pick 
the wild flowers, you know," replied the Visitor, hastily 
arranging what, to her mind, was the attraction of the 
proposed scene. But Mrs. Murphy's sniff of scorn was 
too withering to be misunderstood, even without the 
pithy reply: 

" I*d ioike some grub, and some clo'es, and some coal, 
and the rint money. Them's what I*d Ioike, if ye wants 
to know.*' 

So Mrs. Murphy had no change of air that year. 

But, what is this new necessity of our day ? Our 
parents, or, certainly, our grandparents, did not feel it. 
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Fifty or seventy- five years ago the great majority of 
people staid at home the year round, unless some visit 
to friends or some momentous business called them 
away ; and the great, roomy mansions on the Fifth 
Avenue, or on Beacon Street, or on Chestnut Street, 
were cooler, and more airy, and far more commodious, 
than the cells and cubicles wherein the people who own 
such houses are now content to spend their Summers, 
unless, instead, they do as I, who speak to you, generally 
do, and fly for change of air to the uttermost parts of 
the (civilized) earth. Perhaps the logical mind of the 
reader here demands, " Why do you go, if you don't ap- 
prove of the custom ?'* I reply, I neither approve nor 
disapprove ; I simply recognize it, and, while wondermg 
a little at our departure from the ways of our ancestors, 
I depart as much as anybody. Perhaps it is that our life 
js so much more intense than that of our progenitors ; 
perhaps it is that we exhaust our brains, and our nerv- 
ous systems, and our powers of endurance, physical and 
mental, in a way they never dreamed of ; perhaps it is 
that our means of communication with all parts of the 
earth are so rapid that it does not seem the momentous 
affair it used to make a journey of even thousands of 
miles ; perhaps it is that we are a less-satisfied race than 
we have been — we no longer care so much for what is, as 
for what may be, and we naturally chase those maybe's 
to wherever we fancy they may be captured. 

Whatever the cause, the effect remains, and becomes 
more and more conspicuous year by year. The wealthier 
classes travel, or crowd the fashionable hotels ; the more 
modest purses hive in boarding-houses of one sort or 
another ; the poor, graciously or ungraciously, accept a 
Country Week ; but all the world must make a move in 
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some direction so soon as Summer weather sets in ; and 
the physicians now draw a long breath, and feel Ae 
weight of responsibility lifted from their consciences, for 
one formula now answers for all cases ; and no matter 
what the ailment or who the patient, Sangrado has only 
to wisely shake his head, look fixedly in the patient's 
eyes for several minutes, and then say, semi-confiden- 
tially and in a very impressive voice : * My dear Madam 
(or Sir), my advice is, TRY CHANGE OF AIR !" 



